

Preface 


The School Complex aims to integrate the 
Primary schools to a centrally located middle school, 
and the middle schools to a nuclear secondary school 
so that the schools of a geographical area may function 
as a whole - drawing on each other 1 s resources and 
planning their development with minimum of external 
cc^Safol and support. The scheme was formulated by the 
Kothari Commission (1966) and has been tried out in 
Bihar. The monograph examines the salient features 
of the scheme (Chapter 1), its implementation 
(Chapter 2), successes and failures (Chapter 3) in 
the existing power structure of the educational- _ 
administration and community (Chapter 4)„ It 
thereafter goes beyond an evaluation and explores 
the feasibility of integrating the School Complex 
with the community so uhat the resources may flow 
bi-directionally and enrich both systems (Chapter 5). 

The study on which the monograph is based 
was sponsored by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi and was conducted 
with the facilities available at A. H. S.Institute 
of Social Studies, Patna. Mr. Mithilesh Kumar Mishra 
conducted the field work. Mr. Arif Kassan and Dr.T. 

N. Sinha helped in developing a coding system. Dr.T.N. 
Sinha supervised the study. Mr. J„ R. Narain typed 
the manuscript. I am thankful to all of them. I also 
acknowledge thanks to the government officials, 



headmasters- 

directly or 


teachers, students, and all those who 
indirectly assisted in this work. 


March 28, 1 980. 


Jai B. P. Sinha 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introdue tion 


1• The Backdrop 


School education in India io one of the favourite 
topics of discourse as well as sermons for all - acade¬ 
micians, bureaucrats, and politicians. Yet the achieve¬ 
ments in the course of the last three decades lap far 
behind the national aspiration or the plan targets. 

'The literacy rate with a bench mark of 16.60 per c;iit 
m 1951 has crawled through 24.00 per cent in 1961 to 
29.45 per cent in 1971. The Article 45 of the Directive 
Principles of the Indian Constitution requires free ,-ini? 
compulsory education to all children in the ago group 
of 6 to 14 years. The deadline originally set at 1970 
was shifted to 1976, and is now re-set at 1983-84. Tho 
enrollments, however, manifest a sluggish trend. In 
1° J 1 thl3 anrollmon t s in age groups of 6-11 aru ] 
years were 42.60 per cent and 12.70 per cent respective¬ 
ly. In 1973 the percentage increased to 83.50 and 
39.00 respectively, Even by the 1983-Bn, we hope 
to attain 95.70 per cent enrollment in the age -group ■ 
of 6-11 years and only 46,10 per cent in the ago grouo 
of 11-14 years. Even more frustrating is the wastage 
du^ to very high rates of drop-outs. Over 75 per cent 

Board~f9% £ Sf £j ^ ]J ihar State 

Board, e,7d and a paper on "Universal primary 

education - achievements and problems"'(in Hindi) 

n^r 7 * - P * Sriv astava, Deputy Director of 
education, Government of Bihar, 1976. 
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of those enrolled in the 1st grade drop out by tlu time 
they reach the 8th grade. 4 7 per cent of the remaining 
ones drop out at the secondary level. 

The magnitude of the problen at the national 
level gets all the more magnified in the State of 
Bihar. The literacy rate was quite low (17.20 per cent) 
to start with (in 1b51). It has sluggishly moved 
upward to 18.40 per cent in 1b6l and to near 20 nor curb 
in 1S71, Thus, while the national figures display an 
increment of near 15 per cent, the State fig urea .show 
an impr nont of mere 8 per cent in the two d .-cades 
of vigorous planning. Besides, 5 per cent out of 0 
was attained in the first d jeade (i.o. 1051-1001) leav¬ 
ing only 2 per cent credit to the sixties. Sven the 
20 per cent level is somewhat misleading ; because 27 
out of 587 Blocks of Bihar have below 10 per c„nt 
literacy rate. 236 Blocks have the literacy rate 
between 10 to 15 per cent. It is only a few urban 
centres or developed areas which have pushed up the 
rate to a less humiliating level. 07 per cent of the 
villages in India having a population up to 200 have 
got a primary school in the village. In Bihar only 87 
per cent of the comparable villages have a primary 
school within the radius of 1.5 km and S7 por cent 
have within 2 km of distance. Even in the bigger villages 
having population of more than 500, only 70 per cent 
have a middle school in the radius of 3 km and 87 
per cent have a middle school in the radius of 5 nm. 
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A comparative picture of national and State enrollment 
figures is presented in Table 1.1 

T able 1.1 


Enrollment figures for India and Bihar 
(.in percentage) 


Year - 

Age Group 

6_11 

Ago Group 

11-14 


India 

Bihar 

India 

Bibar 

1 651 

42.60 

27. 90 

1 2. 70 

7.80 

1 673 

83.50 

56.56 

35. 60 

23.67 

1676-77 

87. 00 

65.56 

36. 00 

2 7.46 


Hot only Bihar figures arc consistently low* 
but the rate of improvement is lower too. In the age 
group of 6_n years, the national average has improv¬ 
ed by 44.40 per cent while the Bihar average has 
marked an improvement of only 37.66 per cent. Similarly* 
for the age group of 11-14 years, the national average 
rose by 26.30 per cent while the Bihar average moved up by 
10.66 per cent. Compared to the national average even 
drop-out rate is higher m Bihar. About 63 per cent of 
those who got enrolled in the 1st grade drop-out by thj 
time they reach the 8th grade. Of the remaining ones, 

40 per cent drop-out at the secondary school level. 

What is more frustrating is the increasing trend in 
the drop-out ratefi. It W as reported to be 68.10 per 
cent in 105 8-62, 78.20 per cent in 1882-166, and 83.00 
in 1 673. 

There are about 52,000 primary, 1b,000 middle, 
and 2,800 secondary schools in Bihar. About 40 per 
cent of the primary schools are single teacher schools. 
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35 per cent of the primary and 4G per Cent of the 
middle schools do not h n ve buildings of thoir own. 

There is a shortage of about 74,GUO clans rooms, Many 
of the schools do not have blade boards, b niches, 
chairs for teachers, or open space where the students 
can play. The one-teacher schools get automatically 
closed when the teach ;r absents himself. 

Tho statistics do not quite convey the 
experiences of a person who efforts to visit on j of 
those schools particularly in the rural ar.-as. id 
might ond up in a non-existent school or a brok ;n 
uneven raised platform which once was probably a 
primary school. He might run into a tilted roof 
supported by a few bamboo polos where a buffalo 
is relaxing comfortably while the students of the 
school are talcing private tuition in a shadow school 
being run at an affluent villager's place. With a 
little bit of luck the visitor might even locate -a 
piece of wood hanging by a bamboo pole which might be 
the only black board around. The potential guardians 
grumble helplessly; but the outfit 3uits the students 
who do not have to confine themselves within tho school 
as well as the teachers who can unguilt fully mind their 
own household affairs. The middle schools are a shade 
better - with dilapidated buildings (if any), broken 
chairs and a few benches. The teachers do come to 

x j ' 

the school if the headmaster happens bo bo a strong 
person. Of course, their punctuality is a matter of 
their convenience and thoir resourcefulness and 
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status in the locality. They also have the job of running 
to the government officials without which they might be 
put to all kinds of harassments. How does a student in 
any of these schools experience his learning process is 
anybody's guess. The dilapidated building, a three logged 
chair, the indifferent teacher without a blackboard or 
chalks, overcrowded class 1 rooms without prop :r sitting 
facilities are the realities of at least half of our 
middle and primary schools. There was a time when the 
schools were a part of the community which used to cnt;r 
to their needs. The teachers - although part of the 
elitistic system - commanded respect and wore listened 
to. The government took away the school system from the 
community. The schools and the community got dissociated 
disrupting the two way flow of resources. The result is 
a neglected, uncarod, and impoverished system which is 
apparently incapable of mooting the educational needs of 
the community. 

Against this dismal backdrop, lot us vi ;w the 

ambitious plan to attain universal education for all 

children in the age group of 6-14 years by the year 

1&b8_89. The Perspective Plan of - the Bihar State Planning 

Beard (1 978) provides the following enrollment targets; 

TAB! 3 1.2 

BnrollTunt targets in the age group 6-14 yrirs 

(in lakhs) 

Year _ 6-11 year s 11-14 years 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 982-83 45.75 

30.1 3 

75. 88 

1 3. 02 

8.45 

26.31 

Percentage 100.00 

70.00 

85. 00 

70. 00 

35.00 

52„60 

1988-89 44.22 

41 .60 

85.82 

2 7. 92 

26.16 

54.08 

Percentage 1 00. 00 

1 00. 00 

1 00, 00 

1 00. 00 

1 00. 00 

1 00. 00 
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When compared with the fierce of ,977-78 thp 

target enrolments will require tint h ■ 

l iro that we briry; the follow 

xng number of students to the school r 

e 3011001 (uee Table 1 . 3 ), 

JLs.3 

6 -14 years by 1 '?^!.^. ln the G'toup 
(in lakhs) 


^eJ^£oup 

b_1 1 

11-14 

Total! 


Boxs 

5.22 

JJU2 

23734 


fiirlS 
25.00 

22 . 96 

TTTSUr 


lotal 

30.22 

41.08 

71730 


the P1 JT t 1-3 reTCalS “ WS ^ “»<»* 

bril l arSeta " hOTG »*» -foment ror 

8 ug over additional 70 lakhs nv 

ana middle schools 0 f th “ UI onts to primary 

, ' 01 hers abou t 48 lakhs are rirls 

According to the Draft Plan, thp , „ 6 1 ‘ 

to be thp • 0 lowin £ are estimated 

be the requirements (Table 1.4). 

^able 1.4 
Requirements for +«>»»- + 

age group 6-14 years'? ^ enrol:ij nent in the 
(in lakhs) 


Iea£ 

1 977-78 
1 962-03 

1 988-89 


jjgaqh ers 

1.33 

2.56 

3.50 


1.83 
2.56 
3.50 


The requirement of teachers inTTTT 4 . 
haoed „ n the teacher _ l8U * 1.4 is 

large number of sin-, a 10 of 1 . 40 wlth a 

change some of th ^ UlUtS ' “ We want to 

e 01 the m into multi 

tbe requirements will ^ ^ teachers units, 

era ’ with our present ^ ^ ^ Pr ° Vidins tral *ed teach- 
. resent capacity to train '8 -Hi 

thousand teachers 
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Per annum ' WG neG(3 to have an additional requirements 
for training 80 thouscund teachers (in addition to 
2.70 lakhs with the present capacity). Of 3.5 lakhs of 
class room requirement, the additional requirement 
amounts to 1.31 lakhs (covering the backlog). 

If we add the requirements at the secondary 
school level, our task becomes really gigantic. In the 
year 1677-78 about 5.38 lakhs of boys and 78 thousand 
girls in the age group of 14-17 years were enrolled 
in the secondary schools of Bihar. With the modest 
targets of 52.13 per cent for boys and 45.83 per cent 
cf girls in the year 1988-SS, we need to bring an 
additional 8.58 lakhs of boys and S. 03 lakhs of girls to 
the secondary schools. This additional total of 17 . 8 , 
lakhs students will require, at the modest teach-r- 
Studont ratio of 1:25, 70 thousand teachers .and the snm.. 
number of class rooms for the secondary schools of Dlh :r. 
In summary, by the end of the year 1968-89, we need to 
bring to the schools about 89 lakhs of students and 4.25 
lakhs of teachers, and to construct 4.25 lakhs of 
additional class rooms if wo want to realise hundred 
per cent enrollment at the primary and middle and 
near 50 per cent at the secondary school levels. Accord¬ 
ing to one estimate (Srivastava, 1978), the Government 
of Bihar will need to spend fe. 500 crores (approximately 
it 625 million) by the year 1 988-89 in order to realise 
the plan of universal education only at the primary 

level. During the Fifth Five Year Plan, the Government 
could allocate only Rg. 75.38 


crones. How will the 
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a ° VOr ™ nt ““case «>, grant by more nlx Wwoo? 

Obviously, tho Sovornm nt boo sot .0 tusk beyond lta 
moans. 

thto Government h.:uj tnluui up i tu.. jj; t] , , 
-in responsibility of settingup, maintaining, 
financing, and supervising tho echo ,1s, it may b ., 

worthwhile to examine tho administrative structure 

dovisod to handle thv. job. M'.-urv i i , • . 

j -i. if_,ure 1.1 disr) lays tlio 

administrative sot-up at tho district level. 

What is mjst striking in figure 1.1 lo tho 

parallel structures coexisting r ,r the see .ndury 

schools on the one hand and the middle and th m • 

UJ - L ' arm primary 

SCtlOOls OH "tllcj o tho V rnu 

Pther. Tho secondory schools are 

supervised by the Sub-Divisional Bdue.atr n orrn 

juuie'.ioi jyi Uxliojr who 

in under the District Education Offic.r. His counterpart 
13 the District Superintendent cl Education. Below him 
is the Deputy Inspector (or Inspectress) or Schools 
who supervises the'work of the Block Extension 
Education Office (BEEO).Tho is the lowest 

position m class two of tho Bihar Educational Service. 

ia job is to inspect the middle and primary schools, 
to disburse the salary of the teachers of those schools, 
rmd to look after other matters of their service. 
Assuming about 30 middle and 150 primary schools in 
a Block, the ESQ has to inspect 180 schools and 
supervise 500 teachers. Ho is virtually paralysed by 

the Paper work and seldom gets chance to visit the 

schools and to find out n -p +.>. 

una out if they exist at all I No 

« 
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^irve 1 Administrative sivuxduYe 

of ScPiooU 








wonder* it is the teachers and the headman tern of the 
schools who have to run to him. The resultant situation 
gives rise to all kinds of misgivings and complaints 
where blames are tossed around and motives and 
intentions are un-necessarily attributed. 

If wo move a step up, wo find that the 
Sub-Divisional Education Officer and the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools have to take care of a subdivision consist¬ 
ing roughly of 6 to 7 Blocks having 1,000 schools* 

3,000 teachers, and roughly 1 lakh students. What an 
unmanageable load I As a consequence, an officer hardly 
gets any chance to inspect any school in adequate 
fashion. Without the fear of being caught, the tone hors 
and headmasters naturally get slack particularly 
because the physical facilities and working coMitions 
ar ) not'quite conducive to their involvement in either 
school or touching. Over a period such a state of 
affairs initiates a vicious circle. The teaching and 
the school get lower and lower priority. On the other 
hand, maintaining relationships with the headmaster and 
more so with the government officials becomes more 
crucial and instrumental for unauthorised absences 
and for all sorts of liberties. Because most of the 
teachers belong to the locality, the power dynamics 
of the area, the status and caste considerations of 
the various teachers, and the factionalism of the 
surrounding community tend to spill over the school 
system. If a headmaster belongs to the locality and 
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possesses power by virtue of his caste or wealth or 
commands respect for his dedication to the school or 
both, he can make the teachers come to school on time 
and to teach regularly - particularly if the teachers 
are either alien to the locality or are susceptible to 
his influence in the locality. On the contrary, if the 
teachers are local and powerful while the headmaster is 
alien, ho would dare not make’ any demand on his 
teachers and the scho.il climate drifts into a state .f 
rual lais oz faire . 

The point which is being brought home is th it 
while the government took away the school system from 
the community, it has failed to manage it or seal i bo 
boundaries against undesirable inflow of influences. 

The community, on the one hand, has stopped feeling 
responsible for the school system because it is no 
longer his concern or domain. Yet it continues to 
encroach upon it and in a wrong way. Thu school system 
today is no body's responsibility but every body's 
punching b°g 

The dual administration has made the situa¬ 
tion worse. It duos not only has frogmonted the 
government resources and efforts, but h-s also made 
the schools of the same area uncordinated and 
unconnected. One is struck by finding a secondary, 
a middle, and a primary school located in the same 
area and at times at calling distances, and yet there 
is literally no contacts, no connections, and no 
interactions among them. The secondary school coackers 
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ofton blame the middle and primary ache ilu a’ >r sending 
unpi-pared students. The/ thus rati -nnliae the pear 
performance of their students ; but seldom roach -ut 
their 1jO' , 1 middle and primary sch .els to h;lp them 
improve their teaching and physical c mdi tirmn. Thu 
middle and primary schools are equally unc; ncern.jd to 
their senior body or to what it can provide to them. 
Ttmr universes do not overlap or their honz -ns u , not 
meet. They are virtually strangers to each other. 

2 . Schem e of the School 0sim p lex; 

It is in this context that the scheme i th j 
School Complex is relevant, Thu scheme was introduced 
by the Kothari Commission (1966). The Commission reo rr'U 
od th^t at the beginning of the 4th five Year Pl-n> 
there wore 26,000 secondary schools out of which 14,000 
wore in the rural .or..no. Similarly, 65,000 <t higher 
primary and 5,60,000 lower primary schnls wore .1 'C"t-d 
in the rural areas. The Commission also disc >vorod th .t 
these schools arc clustered in a meaningful way. In 'a 
radius of 5 to 10 miles, there is one secondary schol, 
about five higher primary schools and about 28 low-.r 
primary schools having about 80 to 100 teachers. It 
struck to the Commission tint the clusters of tluso 
schools may be taken as "a fairly small and man ag j able 
group which can function in a face to face relationship 
within easily accessible distance. It has also a g jod 
potential for planning and guidance since there will 
be at least 5 or 6 trained graduates in the school- 



this group built around a secondary school should bo 
adopted as a minimum viable unit of jclucatimxl ru.t m 
and develop accordingly" (p. 43). Th i clustering r u bn; 
highjr and lower primary schools around the nucleus of a 
secondary school is attempted in a two tier system. Jn 
the first tier? 8 to 10 lower primary schools are 
integrally related to a higher primary school on bin 
basis of the physical proximity. The headmaster of the 
higher primary school is expected to provide ext nisi n 
services to the component lower primary schools in his 
charge and to see that these lower primary sehjils 
function properly. lie is to organize a cjmmibtee utnl ,r 
his chairmanship consisting of the headmaster of the 
component lower primary schools in his charge. The 
committee is entrusted with the task of planning and 
development of all the component schools an a p Tt l ■ 
single Complex. The committee is also to pr'viiL, arid no 
and suporvioien for day to day activities. The n,.o na 
bier will involve clus bering of the higher primary 
schools around the nucleus of a sec md'ry school.. A 
committee consisting of all the headman tors of tile 
higher and lower primary schools under the chairo lushio 
of the headmaster of the secondary sch ml is t’ In Se b 
up. The committee will be responsible fop the fuuct,i ik¬ 
ing and development of all the sch .ols in tin Sch J, 
Complex. The hiadm aster of the secondary sch) >1 will 
be the over all incharge of the School Complex. The 
School Complex Committee will plan th j work to i nui l 
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academic calender and give guidance ti all the nobouln 
in the area. The Commission viewed that "thin group of 
schools *nd teachers c “n be given a g r>d doaL of freedom 
to develop their own programmes subject t j g -ii.r'il , 
guidance of the inspecting staff. It should also be 
requested to co-ordinate its work with the local 
communities and to derive as much help from this n -urce 
as possible" (p, 43). The Commission felt that the 
School Complex as unit can break the terrible Insolation 
in which each school functions o t pr-r. 1 

encourage cooperative efforts omong tli , :ic!i * • J rj ? h.,Lp 
them develop an identity» facilitate maximum utilisation 
of resources, and a number of otbar positive 1 things, 

The second aspect if the scheme of Cohoo] 

Complex was decreasing the load of inspection on the 
inspecting authorities jf the UducatiM Dooarlr.nt, It 
has been a difficult ta.sk for the inspecting authorities 


to visit the schools under the jurisdiction in -nab r ti 
provide adequate,inspections. The Commissi m visa ilifiod 
that "the Complex itself will perform certain delegated 


task which would otherwise have boon performed by the 
inspecting officers of the Department and d iO.lt with 
individual schools within it. Under this programme, 
tho school will gain its’ strength, will be able to 
exercise greater freedom, and help in making the system 
more elastic and dynamic. The Department will also 
gain. It will bo able to concentrate its attention on 
major essentials and can afford to have fewer officers 
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but at a high level of compotonco" (p. 263). The r,i:c .ml 
aspect of tho scheme requires greater delegation of 
powers and responsibilities to the complex. The Gomnia:;- 
ion recorded the following : 

(1) The School Complex may be used for more 
effective and standardised methods of evaluation if 
students apd their promotion from classes to classes. 

(2) It can be used for maximum utilisation of 
certain facilities and equipments which can bo pr-'Vitt ,d 
sop'irately to each school. For example* the Commission 
suggested that a Complex may be supplied a projector 
with tho po'rt.-frlo generator which can bo t -.ken arumd 
from school to school or nucleus secondary sell , ;1 m ty 
set-up a good science laboratory whore tho stud.nits 
from the component schools can be brought during the 
vacation for practical work and demonstration. Similar'- 
ly> a circulating library may be organised at the 
central secondary school for th; boneCit of to uihers 

as wall as for students. It h'-s always been felt tli't 
teachers for physical education or for art less .no 
should be available to the primary schools. However, 
tho limited resources do not permit such .a f ’cility. 

As a port of the scheme such facilities may be avail .hi , 
at the nucleus school and can be availed of by its 
components. 

* 

(3) The in-service education of teach ;ro in 
general and the upgrading of less qualified teachers 
in particular may be an important responsibility of th . 
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School Complex. Specifically tr'lining programmes, film 
shov/9 1 demonstration lessons and other academic activi¬ 
ties can be organized at the various sell.- /Is <i the 
complex. 

(4) The complex committee nay encourage each echo a 
to plan its work in sufficient details for the ensuing 
academic year. The headmasters of the schools can bring 
their plans to the Complex committee* discuss th.,n in 
detail, and decide m the bread principles of develop¬ 
ment in the light of which each individual ach >1 c. m 
plan its own programmes. 

(5) one of the serious problems of lower prim .ry 
schools has boon the leave substitute p .rticularly for 
bhe one teacher units. On the one hand, it is not 
possible to provide an extra teacher, on the ath;r hand, 
the school has to remain closed when th j sole teacher 
goes on leave. The School Complex can maintain resurvu 
teachers who can be sent to the component schools when 
the need arises. 

(6) The School Complex can formulate a plan fur 
evaluating the new text books, teachers' guide, teach¬ 
ing aids and other materials keeping the specific needs 
of the community in mind, 

(V in fact, the School Complex may make innova¬ 
tive changes in the proscribed curricula and syllabi bo 
be used in its Complex. 

The Kothari Commission was quite cautious in 
suggesting introduction of School Complex on a largo 
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scale. It suggested two precautions which must be taken 
and which may, in fact, be the crucial determinants 
of the success of the School Complex. 

First of all, careful preparation for the 
introduction of the scheme and the orientation of 
teachers are necessary. The Commission suggested that 
a few districts should be selected in each State and 
pilot project should be lodged. In order to launch 
such project, necessary literature regarding the 
scheme should be prepared and distributed to all 
schools and teachers in the district. Thereafter, the 
plan should be discussed in all its details in group 
meeting of all teachers, headmasters, Government 
officials, etc. unless they are agreeable, the scheme 
should not be imposed on them. 

Secondly, not all powers should bo conferred 
upon each School Complex simultaneously. Minimum 
power should be given to start with. An the committees 
at higher primary and secondary schools start function¬ 
ing-, other powers may be delegated gradually. The 
district education officials should monitor the 
progress of a School Complex and guide and direct 
them accordingly. 

3. The Try Outs 

The scheme has been introduced on experimental 
basis in the States of Bihar, Kerala and Nagaland. 

The progress in Nagaland is yet to be evaluated. 

There as one evaluation report (Lalithamma and 
Brahmanandan, 1 978) of the scheme in Kerala. The 
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present investigatioEL is designed to examine tlio scheme 
in Bihar. The Kerala report probed into the organiza¬ 
tional and the working of the scheme b,y approaching 
110 heads of the secondary schools and 2U0 teachers 
in the component schools. Questionnairs wore mailed 
to the sample. The findings indie ited that only 68 
per cent of the schools introduced the scheme. More of 
government schools than the priv -.to <c>nes have accepted 
the idea. Seventy six per cent of them have organized 
special, committees and equally large nroportion of them 
have set-up subject council to provide demonstrative 
lessons and guidance in the subject matters. The number 
of component schools in each Complex varies in the 
range of 1 to 21 consisting of 10 to 200 teachers. 
Obviously 9 some of the School Complexes are too small 

to be viable. Eighty four per cent of the schools have 
* 

component schools in the radius of b kilomebres and 
only five per cent of the nucleus schools have compo¬ 
nent schools beyond the distance of 11 kilometres. 
Twenty three per cent of the teachers ol' th j nucleus 
schools have been exposed to training acquainting 
them to the details of the Complex activities. Only 
2 to 8 per cent teachers of the component schools 
have been given the opportunity of any kind of 
training. Contrary to the recommendations of the 
Kothan Commission, none of the headmasters of any 
secondary schools was exposed to the logistics of 
organizing and conducting the School Complex progra¬ 


mmes 
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Seventy lour per cent of the Complex Schools 
are conducting the Comdex meetings on the working 
days mainly because the teachers wore nob willing to 
attend such meetings during off hours or on holidays. 
Invariably, the meetings conducted at the nucleus 
school. It is central and convenient place for holding 
the meetings. The study also highlighted the constraints 
of the School Complex. The paucity of time and the lack 
of adequate braining programmes were the main barriers . 
Despite those difficulties, b3 per cent of the component; 
schools were positive about the scheme, 85 por c ;nt of 
the nucleus schools reported bhat the attendance of thj 
teachers is satisfactory. Ninety seven per cent ®f bho 
nucleus schools reported that the attendance m the 
meetings can be improved by more ac bivities by bhe 
complex. One of the limitabions of the scheme as pract¬ 
ised in Kerala was the functioning of the subject 
matter committees. In about 50 per cent of the instances 
the subject committees did not visit the component 
schools and there is plenty of scope for improvement 
m this regard. Seventy five per cent of bhe nucleus 
school teachers and 51 per cent of the component 
school teachers were on the whole positive about 
bhe scheme of School Complex. They only felt that the 
scheme can be made more effective if the teachers are 
relieved of the undue burden of bh j routine paoer work, 
special training programmes are arranged for the 
teachers and the headmasters, more administrative 
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powers are delegated to the headmasters, the programmes 
are made more meaningful and acceptable, the rules 
regarding attendance, payment of 1. A. and D. A. aro 
upto dated, and if necessary literature publishing 
scheme is available to the teachers and headmasters. 
They also felt that there should bo independent 
machinery to organise regular evaluation of the 
programme, that the District Education Ofiicer and 
Area Education Officers should regularly participate 
in the Complex meetings, and that the government 
officials assume more active role in the functioning 
of the School Complex, and in providing guidance to the 
headmasters and the teachers. In summary, even this 
brief evaluation report reflects a ray of hope for 
improving the school education with the help of the 
scheme of School Complex as envisaged by the Kothari 
Commission (1SG6), 
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CHAPTER II 
The Experiment 


1. The Setting 

In the year 1975 the Government of Bihar 
decided to introduce the scheme of the School 
Complex in the districts of Sitamarhi? Nalanda and 
Palamau which are located in the northern, central, 
and southern parts of Bihar (see the map). It'V/as 
first introduced in Nalanda on October 2, 1 575 - the 
birth day of Mahatma Gandhi - and later on to the 
o'bher two districts. Because the then Education 
Minister of Bihar belonged to the district of Nalanda,, 
more vigorous efforts to implement the scheme were 
made only in the district of Nalanda where the work 
really started towards the end of December, 1575, 

In the other two districts the programme was, more 
or less, a non-starter. 

The district of Nalanda has an area of 
2,346.10 sq»kms. with the population of (according 
to 1971 Census) 13.06 lakhs. It has 12 Blocks. In 
1575 it had 109 secondary, 324 middle, and 1,322 
primary schools. Right now, the figures stand as 
follows: 
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Table 2,1 


Number of schools, teachers, ana students 
in Nalanda district in 1S77_7b 




Schools 


Number of 

Secondary 

liMla 

TIMEX 

Schools 

114 

336 

1,342 

Teachers 

1,1 6a 

2,263 

2,676 

Students 

24,697 

50,034 

1 ,51 ,353 

Average teacher 10.25 
per school 

7.62 

1.99 

Teacher :Students 

ratio. 21 .1 3 

19.52 

56.56 


Source: Report of DEO, Nalanda* dated 9. 3. 1979. 

* 

Compared to the figures in 1974-75, five 

M 

secondary, 12 middle, and 20 primary schools have 
been added. The teacher-students ratio is reported 
to be on unusually low side for the middle schools. 
Ordinarily, it comes to about 1 :3Q. The literacy rate 
for the district (about 25 per cent) is above average 

the State figure of 20 per cent. 

The district has been divided into 11 

Each of the Areas has 9 to 12 secondary schools 
serving a 3 nucleus for the School Complexes and 
labelled as Sankuls. The Areas have 23 to 40 middle 
schools which are called Up-sanltuls, and 93 to 173 
primary schools. The details are entered in Table 
2 . 2 . 





Tab le 2 .2 

4reas, sankuls , uo-sankuls » and primary s chools 


Areas 

Sankuls 


■Sankuls 

Primarv Schools 



Total 

Average' per - 
sankul 

Total i 

Average per 
uo -sankul 

1 

12 

28 

■2.23 

92 

3.29 

2* 

10 

25 

2.50 

75 

3.00 

3 

12 

40 

3.30* • i 

■143 

3,57 

4 ' 

9 

33 

3.66 

1 09 

3.30 

5 

. 10 

31 , 

3..1 Q • 

11 0 

3.55 

6 

10 

29 

2. SO 

1 05 

3.62 

7 

10 

28 

2.80 

1 73 

6.18 

a 

12 

34 

2.83 

166 

4. 80 

s 

1 0 

34 

3.40 

150 

4.41 

1 0 

9 

23 

2.55 

93 

•4.04 

IV- 

10 

31 

11 ' 3,10 

126 

4.06 

Total 

114 

336 

CO 

CD 

• 

OJ 

1,342 

4.35 


Source: Report of DEO, Ualanda, Dated 3. 9. 1979, 
*Selected for the study. 


Table 2.2 reveals that on the average 4.35 
primary schools were tagged" to an Up^sankul (k.e. 

* i 

middle school) and on the average 2.56 Up-Sankuls 
were tagged to School Complex. The largest number 
of primary schools tagged to an Up-Sankul was in 
the Area-7. (Average = 6.18) and the smallest in the 
Area-2 (Average = 3.00). The largest number of 
Up-Sankul in a School Complex was in the Area-4 
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(Average = 3.66) and the smallest in the Area-1 (Average 
= 2.33). The tagging was based on the criterion of 
physical proximity and communicational conveniences 
rather than the administrative units of the Blocks. 

Hence, 12 Blocks of the district yielded 11 Areas . 

This arrangement did create some administrative 
problems for collecting certain information particular¬ 
ly census data to which we shall return later. 

2. The Administrative set-up 

The headmaster of a secondary school (i.e. 
Sankul) i,s designated as Sankul - Pradhan (Sp) and 
the headmaster of a middle school (i.e. Up-Sankul) ia 
called Up-Sankul Pradhan (USP). The 31 is the chairman 
of the School Complex Committee consisting of the USPs 
and the headmasters of the primary schools. In line 
with the Kothari Commission's recommendations, the 
School'Complex Committee is entrusted with the 
responsibility of (a) planning and executing the various 
developmental a3 well as routine matters of the 
component schools and (b) seeking cooperation from 
the community. The committee is in fact in-charge 
of whatever happens in the School Complex. 

The SP, has the responsibility of inspecting 
the Up-'sankul and primary schools while the USP, 
inspects the primary schools tagged to his Up-sankul. 
Thus SP inspects 3 to 4 Up-sankul s and 12 to 16 

• $ 

primary schools and USP inspects 4 to 5 primary 
schools. The arrangement makes i't possible to provide 
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close and frequent inspections from toacher-inspectors 
who can understand the problems and constraints of the 
component schools partly because they are teachers 
themselves and partly because they know their local 
schools. The SP is also authorised to grant casual 
leave to the headmasters and teachers of the Complex 
and to consolidate their salary bills and to forward 
them to the higher officers of the government after 
duo scrutiny. 

In order to provide more adequate supervision 
geared towards the guidance of the teachers, a Subject 
Panel is organised in each complex. The Panel consists 
of’ two -teachers of Science, two from the humanities, 
and one from some other subjects. The Panel is expect¬ 
ed to visit the component schools, provide demonstra¬ 
tion classes, illustrate mofiel lessons, and help the 
teachers improve their teaching and up-to-date their 
knowledge of the subject. The Panel members get a 
token allowance of Us. 20/- and a contingency grant 
of Rsi 40/- as an incentive to invest time and energy 
in the programme. 

Taking cues from the !£othari Commission, a 
significant re-structuring in the government 
administrative structure has been effected. The dual 
administration (see Figure 1.1) has been integrated 
into one line of authority which may reach out to 
the school system at the Area level. The idea is not 
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only to streamline the decision making processes but 
also to decentralise the administration and to 
synchronise it with the academic administration of the 
school Areas. 

Compared to figure 1.1 (p* 9), figure 2,1 
manifests a distinct effort to integrate both - the 
schools of an area as well as the corresponding 
educational administration. As stated above, the 
secondary, middle, and primary schools are no longer 
dissociated, fragmented, and independent units. They 
are now organised into one hierarchically arranged 

4 , 

w hole which, through its School Complex oommittee, 

plans and conducts its own activities find programmes, 

The Subject Panel provides academic feedbacks as well 

as guidance. This who^e of the schools is the School 

\ 

Complex. 

The Complex is now under one administrative 
unit, namely, the Area'which is headed by the Area 
Education Officer ( A3Q ) and assisted by the Assistant 
Area Education Officer C aAE’O, ). AABO assumes the 
power which was previously vested in the post of 
Deputy Inspector (or Inspectress) of Schools (see 
figure 1.1). He inspects the Upusankuls and primary 
schools, scrutinises the salary bills of their 
teachers and forwards them to the District 
Superintendent of Education. Above all, the AAEO 



















assists the Area Education Officer whenever so required. 
The District Superintendent of Education disburses the 
salary of the teachers of the middle and primary 
schools and administers their provident funds, etc. 

The Area Education Officer ( AEO ) subsumes the power 
previously vested in the Sub-Divisional Education Officer 
and partly in the District Superintendent of Education. 

He is overall in-charge of the Area. Ho inspects all 
levels of schools, hears appeals from the teachers 
from all levels, signs bills of Sankul's teachers 
and forwards them to the District Education Officer 
and administers their service conditions. He is a man 
of class II of the Bihar Education Service and is 
equal in rank to the District Education Officer and 
a shade higher to the District Superintendent of 
Education. Thus the changed set-up puts a senior 
officer right in the field - at a Block level - where 
a junior most officer was previously placed. This 
restructuring is designed to decentralise the decision 
making process. Hoy/ most of the problems of the 
teachers can be handled in the Aroa itself where they 
work. The arrangement supposedly facilitates 
communication and understanding of each other's 
perspective and problems. In addition, the re¬ 
structuring has made the posts of Block Extention 
Education Officer, Deputy Inspector Cor Inspectress) 
of Schools, Sub-Divisional Education Officer - 





thus saved was diverted to some 


disappear. The money 
other programmes of the scheme. 

3* jlhe, 0 on tent of the Scheme 

Tile integration of closely located schools into 
a School Complex and the Complexes into an Area with a 
decentralised and 3inglo line of governmental authority 
are designed to provide close supervision and adequate 
helps to the schools in (a) improving the regularity 
and punctuality of the teachers, (b) their greater 
involvement in the school because they have now loss 
to worry about thoir salary, leave, etc. (c) improving 
students' attendance, (d) providing proper guidance 
through the Subject Panel, and above all, (e) planning 
ana conducting their own nativities and programmes 
through the School Complex committee. The committee 
thus provides a forum for greater participation of 
heads of the primary, middle, and secondary schools. 

These contextual factors arc meant to improve 
the quality of education imparted to the students. In 
order to facilitate the process, a number of addition¬ 
al steps are taken. 

Copies of standardised syllabi are to be 
made available to the schools. Annual and weekly 
calendars are 80 ^bat (a) the teachers 

can follow a standardised pace in teaching and 
complete the courses on time, and (b) the inspecting 
authorities - Sankul Pradhan, Up-Sankul Pradhan, or 
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panel members - will know where exactly a particular 
teacher is in his course on a particular day in a 
particular class. The standardisation stretched to 
this extreme was contrary to the idea of the Kothari 
Commission (1566) which advocated flexibility rather 
than externally determined rigidity in the pace of 
teaching. It also created problems to which we shall 
return in the next chapter. However, it is meant to 
give a ;jerk to the teachers out of their lethargy and 
indifference. 

A crucial part of the scheme is the exchange 
of scarce resources between the component schools, 
teachers, equipments, library books, maps, etc. The 
scheme required that the nucleus school will coordinate 
such exchanges so that the scare resources can be 
maximally utilised. 

The scheme also makes a provision for a 
centralised system of examinations at the district 
level. Such a system, it is hoped, will help having 
standardised and simultaneous evaluation of students. 
The questions are to be set by the knowledgcable 
teachers and the same set of questions are to be 
answered by all the students of a particular grade at 
the district level. Combined with centralised evalua¬ 
tion of answer books, the scheme can (a) cut short 
the time and efforts required for separate examina-, 
tions at the various schools, (b) help evaluate the 
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performance of the students of various schools, and (c) 
identify the schools which need special assistance. The 
system obviously has diroct impact on tho uso of 
unfairmeans in the examinations against which the teachers 
often feel helpless due to local conditions and 
indiscipline among the students. 

4. JJhe graining 

Although occasional short term training 
programme is envisaged in tho scheme, no provision 
is made to arrange training programmes to acquaint the 
teachers and the headmaster a with tho scheme of the 
School Complex and to facilitate the acceptibility of 
the scheme• 

5. ^hs, Identity p£ School Como lex 

In addition to the academic and administrative 
integrations, the scheme envisages emotional 
integration of the school of a Complex and of the 
Complexes into an Area. Cultural programmes, sports 
competitions; scouting and guiding, uniform dress, and 
even school marching songs and school flags are includ¬ 
ed in the programme. It is thought that a programme 
of good education should also consist of healthy 
aspirations and competitions as well as physical 
efficiency among students. Such programmes oan draw 
out the best in the students, get them involved in the 
extra-curricular activities which in turn will release 
new lease of interest and energy for learning even in 
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the class rooms. Inter-sjhool, intor-Complex, and 
inter-Area competitions may be a potent motivational 
force for all round growth of the students. 

6. Interface with tho communitv 

The scheme looked for linkages with the community 
at the district, Area, and the Complex lovols. The 
District Education Officer constitutes a District 
Committee consisting of all Area Education Officers, 
six selected Sankul-Pradhans and five educationists of 
the district. The committee is made responsible for 
tho resource development of the schools, increase in 
students enrollment , and the development of social 
consciousness for tho growth of education. 

At the Area level, the Area Education Officer 
convenes an Area Committee having all tho Sankul 
Pradhans, four Up-sankul Pradhans and five education¬ 
ists of the Area. At tho complex level, tho Sankul - 
Pradhan forms a Uigarani Samitl (Vigilance Committee) 
drawing significant persons of the locality. 

The committees are expected to provide a 
forum where the headmasters, government officials, 
and the people from the community can interact with 
each other, share information, and seek help. However, 
no specific mechanisms are evolved either to formulate 
concrete plans for mutual cooperation and assistance 

or for integrating the school and the administrative 

1 

system with the comunity. 
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There is only on; concrete stop taken to move 

the teachers into the community in order to reach out 

the potential students who do not yet cone to schools. 

The teachers of primary schools are to prepare a 

children register recording the details of ouch 

potential and yet unrolled students. The information 

regarding the socio-economic conditions of the parents, 

reasons for non-attendance or drop outs, number of 

handicapped and mentally deficient children etc, wore 

quite useful information for educational planning 

of the area. The teachers were also expected to 

contact the guardians and persuade then to send their 

children to school. 

1. The mss, and £al2, q£ qQXQ.riirunt 
Enthusiasm 

As stated earlier, the scheme of the Sohool 
Complex was formally launched on an experimental 
basis on October 2, 1975 and was really made operative 
towards the end of 1 975. The year 197S and the early 
part of 1977 witnessed vigorous efforts to actualise 
the scheme. It wa3 first introduced in the district 
of N aland a and later on in the districts of Sitamarhi 
and Palaraau. 

By March 1977, the political events at the 
national and the State levels started infusing lots 
of doubts about the future of the schomo. 

In September, 1977, the new Education 
Minister made a public statement in the district of 



Nalai da itself that the scheme will be abolv, , 

s»g< 2 - thu! 

deflating the interest of all concerned in the" 

8. The Surve y 

It is in this context that the prosent invcsti\ 



\ 


gation was planned and executed. The purpose was to find 


out what the scheme has achieved in its short span of 
about a year and a quarter; but more crucial, what can 
it achieve if given a fair trial under a conducive 
climate of governmental and political support and backing. 

The National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT), New Delhi, sponsored a small 
project for evaluation. On'the basis of detailed 
discussions with the relevant government officials 
at the Secretariat and the district of Nalanda, two 
Areas - one best and one worst - were selected. The 
criterion was the overall performance of the Areas in 
the view of these officials in the Bihar Government who 
were directly involved in the programme. A few statistics 
of the Areas are given in Table 2.3. 

The best and the worst Areas are quite 
comparable in the matters of average number of teachers 
per school. If the best has an edge in the cases of middle 
and primary schools, the worst is a shade better in the 
average number of teachers in its secondary schools. 

The teacher-students ratio is also comparable except for 
the primary schools y/here the worst Area is much more 
privileged than the best. The worst also got fewer 
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Ifl-ble. 2.3 


Numbor of schools, teachers, and students 
in the boat and worst Areas* 


,'ibor of 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

Average no. 
of teachers 


Secondary 
lest Worst 

10 10 

1 06 1 os 

2,989 2,877 

10.06 10.20 


mm 

Boat Worst 
31 28 

238 203 

7,417 6,585 

7.68 7.25 


Primary 
... 

Worst 

126 

52 

218 

157 

S,56Q 

4,608 

1.73 

1.70 


Te acher ;S indents 

ratio 20.2 0 2 8.21 31.16 32.44 

S ourcos Rep or ts“f respective /^s. 


43.85 29.35 


nunbor of primary and middle schools. Compared to the 
district statistics, both Areas aro worso off in tho 
matter of teacher-students ratio, a shade bettor in the 
matter of average number of teachers per primary and 
secondary schools, and quite comparable so far the 
average number of teachers per secondary school is 
concerned. On the whole, the Areas are comparable to 
one another and to the district average, and yet aro 
reported to be different in their performance based 
on the impressions of the concerned government officials. 

We interviewed the £ 10 * AAEh s of tho two 
Areas in depth. With their help we identified what they 
labelled as the bost and the worst School Complexes. 
Similar check ups with the Sankul-£radhans of the 
four complexes helped U s locate the best and the 
worst Up-sankul-s and their bost-and worst primary 
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A rea Sankul Up-sanku l Pr imary Scho ol 


A. Complex group 


1 Best 

1 Best 

2 Worst 

3 Best 

2 Worst 

4 Worst 

5 Best 

3 Best 

6 Worst 

7 Best 

4 Worst 

8 Worst 


1. Best 

2. Worst 

3. Best 

4. Worst 

* i 

5. Best 

6. Worst 

7. Best 

8. worst 

9. Best 
ID. Worst 
11 . Best 

12. Worst 

13. Best 

14. Worst 

15. Best 

16. Worst 


B. 


Control group 


1 7. Primary school 
8 Middle school 

1 B. Primary school 


5 High school 

1 9. Primary school 
10 Middle school 

20. Primary school 


Figure 2.2: Sampling of schools. 
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jols. Thus the sample involved two Areas, four School 
Complexes, eight Up -sankuls, and 16 primary schools. We 
also had a Control group drawn from a neighbouring 
district which is nat'severed by the scheme of the 
School Complex. The Control group included one high 
school, two of its closely located middle schools, and 
four of their closely located primary schools. The samp- 
,,. L , details are given'a visual display in Figure 2.2 

iiiig 

Figure 2.2 shows the whole range - from the 
worst of the worst to the best of the best. We cannot 
be sure of the validity of the impressions which are 
deployed as the criterion, yet the spread is likely to 
give up a reasonably bread perspective to examine the 
achievements and potentials of the scheme. 

We interviewed the following number and their 

categories of respondents (Table 2,4). 

Thus a total of 216 persons were interviewed, 

The questionnaires were separately prepared for the 
various constituents and were kept open-ended. The 
responses were content analysed. The categories of 
responses developed out of.the interviews of the 
Complex group were used to make the Control group 
questionnaires structured. The rationale for using 
unstructured questionnaires, as usual, i3 to elicit 
as many and as varied responses as the respondents are 
willing and capable to provide. Because the main pur¬ 
pose of having a Control group is to compare the respo 
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T able 2.4 

Respondents and their categories 


date# orie s 
A . C omplex Group . 

Area (2) 

Sankul (4) 

Up-sankul (B) 
Primary School (16) 

j 

B. Contro l Group 
Block (1) 

High School (1) 

Middle School 2 

Primary School (4) 


D eo in nation Humber 


(a) 

AEO 

2 

(b) 

AAEO 

2 

(a) 

Sankul Pradhan 

4 

Cb) 

Teacher 

16 

(c) 

Student 

80 

(a) 

Local people 

40 

(a) 

Up-sankul P radhan 

B 

(b) 

Teacher 

8 

(a) 

Headmaster/teacher 

16 


Total : 

1 76 

(a) 

BEEO 

1 

(a) 

Headmaster 

1 

(b) 

Teacher 

■ 4 

(c) 

Student 

10 

(a) 

Local people 

10 

(a) 

Headmaster 

2 

(b) 

Teacher 

4 


(a) Headmaster/teacher 8 

40 


(Contd.) 


To tal : 
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, Complex Group 


B. Control Group 

4 



K ura bar 


(a) Government official 4 

(b) Sankul & Up-sankul 

Pradhan 12 

(c) Teacher 40 

(d) Student 40 

(e) local people 40 

(a) Government official 1 

(b) Headmaster 3 

(c) Teacher 16 

(d) , S^tudent 10 

(e) Local people 10 


the' categories once developed during the interviews of 
the Complex group, are used for making the task of the 
Control group easy and for making comparisons-feasible. 

Because a complex is envisaged to 'function as a 
whole, the Complex is considered as the unit of 
comparison. Thus we had four Complex groups and one 

i I 

Control group for comparison. The unit of analyses, 
however, are the respondents comprising the five groups. 
The strategy was to analyse the responses of the 
government officials and the Sankul and Up-sankul Pradhans 
qualitatively because their numbers were too small; 
and to provide quantitative analyses of the responses 
of the teachers, students, and the community. 
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Obviously, the scheme of School Coup lex attempts 
an administrative solution of the probleme of school©» 

It requires the primary* middle and secondary schools 
of an area to be integrated into a hierarchical wh ole * 
a complex, which can take care of itself with minimum 
of governmental support. It is indeed reaLined that 
a school syotem io deeply embedded in the uocin-economic 
milieu and hence there is a programme to includi the 
members of the community into the committees to bo 
organized at the district, Area, and Complex levels* 
However, no particular mechanisms are envolvod either 
to manage the interface between a School Complex and 
th. community, or to understand the dynamics of the 
surrounding environment and the way it might affect 
the new administrative changes in the school system, 
and or vice versa. 

An evaluation programme, therefore, can 
meaningfully examine the success of the scheme as an 
administrative measures, and only thereafter can 
raise issues which are beyond the administrative 
perspective and yet have profound bearings on the 
viability of the School Complex* In other words, one 
would like to know (a) first of all, whether the 
structural changes in the administrative set-up and 
in the relationship between the various constituents 
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of the School Complex were indeed effected and to what 
extents (b) oecondly, what were the effects* on the 
functioning of the government officials, teachers* 
headmaster a* and the complex as a whole, and (c) 
thirdly, how were the students affected, did they start 
receiving better education, were they provided with 
better inputs for their all round developments, etc.'? 

Only later on we can examine if these changes have 
spilled over the life of the community, have significant¬ 
ly changed the existing balance of relationships between 

i 

the community and the school, or are constrained and 
overwhelmed by the surrounding aoclo-economic forces 
to the extent that the changes remain only scratches on 
the surface. 

1 - Adminis trative Restructuring 

There is ample evidence in the renorta of all 
concerned that the administrative restructuring was 
effected with a strong political force of the* then 
Education Minister who created a climate of "must” 
in the district. In the first flush of enthusiasm, the 
schools located in physical proximity were clustered 
together and tagged in the way shown in the preceding 
chapter (see Table 2.2). The Up-sankul Pradhans and 
the Sankul Pradhans were vested with the power to 
inspect the academic activities and irregularities in 
their respective component schools. Subject Panela 
were organised. The posts of Block Extension Education 



Officer* Deputy Inspector (Inspectress) of Schools, 
ancl Sub-Divisional Education Officer were abolished. 

T he - M jSQ 3 of the district were transferred elsewhere, 
fhe Deputy Inspector of Schools and Sub-Divisional 
Education Officer were re-designated as Assistant Area 
Education Officer (AA£Q) and Area Education Officer 
USO) respectively. Their rights and duties were re¬ 
defined anjl offices integrated. The Area Education 
Office was located at the Area level which corresponded 
to the Dlock. Thu3 the seat of decision making in the 
matters of the service conditions of the teachers, 
activities of the schools, etc. were decentralised 
from the district and subdivision to the. Block level 
so that the decision making authorities ( AEQ and AOQ.) 
may be easily accessible to the teachers and the 
guardians. The authorities were also in a better position 
to understand the problems of the schools which were 
not located very far in the new arrangement. The Area 
Office was kept under the authority of the District 
Education Officer (22a) although in certain matters 
the ABQ and AABQ were to report to the District 
Superintendent of Education (DSE)* This dual administ¬ 
ration at the district level did create problems of 
coordination and power - particularly because ASQ, is 
quite often equal in seniority,to the 22£> and a shade 
superior to the E. Because the ££& had a truncated 

i 

responsibility of disbursing the salaries of middle 
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and primary school teachers, to manage their provident 
fund» etc*i this disparity in their rank and nupjriority 
created conditions of misgivings and heart burns. Wo 
shall return to this iaoue in the next chapter, An 
envisaged in the scheme, committees at the district, 
Area, and Complex levels wore also organised to develop 
linkages^, although the efforts on thin front wan half¬ 
hearted from the very beginning and hence the committees 
were actually non-starter. 

2« Inspections 

The crux of the administrative perspective was 
the emphasis on increased inspection based on the 
axiomatic assumption that the schools are deteriorating 
because they cannot be inspected regularly and adequate¬ 
ly. Hence one significant consequence of the organisa¬ 
tional re-structuring was the increased number of 
inspections. Tables 3.1 and 3,2 report the number of 
inspections made in the Areas under study. 

Tables 3.1 and 3,2 manifest a distinct trend: 
the number of inspections steeply rises in the year 
1915-76, i.e., during the period the scheme was 
introduced. In the following year the number increases 
furthers As soon as an announcement was made in 
September, 1917 that the scheme is to be withdrawn, 
the number starts showing a downward trend. The two 
tables when compared indicate that the number of 
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T£ b le 3.1 


Number of inspections in the best 
before and after the scheme 

Schools 

Area 


Year Secondarv 

Middip 

Primarv 

1973-74 4 

12 


155 

1 974-75 5 

15 


168 

1975 first half B 

18 


164 

1 975-76 by (a) SE /USP - 
(b) AEQ AAEO ■ 13 

94 'Uh 

19 1IJ 

99 

102 

f rfUt 

1 976-77 by (a) SP /USP - 
(b) AEO/AAE0 6 


158 

97 


1977-78 by (a) SP /USP - 
(b) AEO/AAEO 5 

’SI'« 

126 

79 

206 


SP = Sankul Pradhan, USP = Up-sankul Pradhan. 

AAO = Area Education Officer v 
AAEO = Assistant Area Education Officer. 

inspections of secondary and middle schools was 
conslatently greater in the worst rated Area while 
the inspections of primary schools were more frequent 
in the beat rated Area* Ooming closer to the four 
School Complexes under study, we find a consistent trend 
towards increased inspections. The four AEOs and AJLjOs 

H 

as well as all 12 Up-sankul and Sankul Pradhans 

substantiated that the inspection has increased. The 

BEEP of the Control group, however, reports that he is 

hardly able to make one inspection in a year while 
he is expected to make at least two, The relative 
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Table, 

Humber of inspections 
before and after the o 

3,? 

in the 
cheme 

worst 

r 

rated , 

chcols 

Area 


Vo C\ v* O 

Roondai 

?v Middle 

“1 

rim ary 

IsaE “ 


—v ' 




1 973-74 

1 4 


14 


66 

1 974-75 

24 


46 


33 

1975 first half 

25 


32 


47 

1 975-76 by (a) SP/USP ■ 

- 

120, 

1 95 

91 

1 38 

(b) AEO/ASEO 

40 

75 


47 


1 976-77 by (a) SP/USP 

- 

21 0| 

1 

336 

124 

183 

(b) AEO/AAEO 

46 

126 


6 9 


1 977-78 by (a) SP/USP 

- 

21 8 

312 

99 

157 

(b) AEO/AAEO 

39 

94 

\ 

56 



SP , USP, AAEO , AEO as in Sable 3.1 


emphasis on inspections as perceived by the 
teachers and the student is reported in Figure 3.1. 

The teacher 1 s reports indicated whether the inspection 
has increased (score 2) or not (score 1) while the 
students were asked whether any inspection has boon 
held during the year. Their responses wore recorded 
on a 3-point, scale ranging from Feve r, (score 1). Only 

i 

a. X e,v£ (score 2) to Frequent (score 3). 

Figure 3,1 reveals that the teachers of the 

) « 

best Complex of the best Area report higher inspect- 

j 

ion scores. The Area-effect is a shade less pro¬ 
nounced than the Comp lex-effect; (none of the effects 
is statistically significant). On the other hand* 
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students roportad a cuivllincar relationship t the 
best reporting the Invest score - only higher than 
the Control group. The higher ocoreo of the bast 
Complex of the Worst Area nd worst Complex of the 
best Area suggest that probably the omnhaalu on 
inspection is graduated with the need for it arising 
out of discrepant expectations. There vao a signifi¬ 
cant mean difference Cf = 0,78, ^ 1, 45, g £ *01) 
between the complex and Control ?roup sIndents indic¬ 
ating that the Complex group students report more 
frequently hold inspections now than bo Coro. 

The teachers wore also naked If the inspect¬ 
ions arc meant for their guidance. 57,50 per cont 
replied in affirmative (& 2 s 3,04, .if = 1, £ £ *06V 
Their sohoolv/ise break up was 43.75 per cent second¬ 
ary schools, 37,50 per cont middle schools, and 81.25 

p 

par cent primary schools (ft"* 5 20,67, df s 2, P £ .01). 
What do these inspecting authorities guide thorn 
in? Their responses were the following i- 

£s. r„ , c b i i t. 

(a) Method of teaching 09,5o 

(b) Model lessons 13.04 

Cc) Behaviour & conduct 34,78 

X 2 = 40,73, if a 2, £ £ .01 

The greater emphasis on the method of teach¬ 
ing end the lowor percentage of middle school 
teacher s reporting that the inspactions ore for 
guidance rather than for bossi&i or exploitation 
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indicate that while the primary school teachers are 
positive* the middle school teachers resent inspections. 
It should be recalled that they are inspected by AAE , 

AEOj and tianlcul Pradhans. It is the last one which is 
resented more often. According to a government official, 
Sankul Pradhan thinks that he is Saukul-Pati, i. e., 
bhe boss of the Complex. At times, the opposite is also 
true. A Sankul Pradhan may have hard time in reporting 
against the teachers whom he knows personally - parti¬ 
cularly in this culture where appraisal is not taken 
on its merit (Dayal, 1976), There is greater cultural 
emphasis to maintain personal relationship even at the 
cost of work efficiency (Sinha, 1979), Hence a Sankul 
Pradhan or Up-sankul Pradhan might be functioning under 
pressure to cover up rather than to call a spade a 
spade. The ASQ Q and A AEQ s confirm this tendency. It 
is also indirectly substantiated by Sankul and Up-sankul 
Pradhans when they reported that they prefer to counsel 
informally rather to report if any irregularity is 
detected. If irregularity persists, four out of 12 
still do not report because they do not believe that 
any action will be taken. Only five out of 12 feel 
that their report might cause salary deduction, and 
one that the teacher might be suspended. According to 
one of the Government officers, a Sanlcul Pradhan does 
not report against teachers or Up-sankul Pradhans 
sheer out of fear that they might harass him. It may 
be especially true if the teachers are local and 



powerful while the Sankul or Up-sankul Pradhans are 
outsiders, 

There are also complaints from the teachers against 
the 'AlilO s and A ^BO o and vice versa. Their proximity to each 
other and the latters 1 authority to inspect the schools 
have induced them to use unfair means. Thu authorities 
complain that the irregular teachers try to bribe them 
with kinds like rice* ghee* vegetables! etc. A Tow 
teachers, on the contrary, contend that it is they who 
encourage giving such grafts. The reality in probably 
in-between. It was indeed observed that a few touchers 
always hang around the Area Education Office - obviously 
with the connivance of the officers present in the office. 

Despite these aberrations, the students do admit 
that the inspecting authorities talk to them - more so 
in the best Complex of the worst Area and least in the 
worst Complex of the worst Area. The result thus 
substantiates the finding in figure 3.1 that the beet 
Complex of the worst Area is experiencing most intensive 
while the worst Complex is least intensive inspection 
- in fact even lesser than the Control Group,' 70 per cent 
local people in the Complex group and 60 per cent in the 
Control group report that inspecting authorities do not 
contact them, 10 per cept of both groups do take the 
initiative on their own to meet the inspecting authori¬ 
ties. 

3. O yer-a ll E ffectivenes s 

There is a consensus that the scheme was quite 
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effactive till the education Minister induced uncertainty 
about its future which in turn dampened the interests 
and involvements of all concerned, Ajps and AABQ s report 
that the scheme has improved teacher's punctuality to a 
great extent. Wow it is almost 89 per cent* The student's 
attendance ha® improved too, but not to the same extent. 


Areawise figure 

s are given in 

Table 3.3. 


HaJiU 3.3. 


Students' 

attendance in 

percentage 


Best Arp,a 

Worst Are-a 

1974-75 

70 

75 

1975 -76 

75 

79 ’ 

1 976-77 

87 

83 * 

1977-78 

81 

86 


Table 3.1 shows tnat student's attendance has 
improved. The figures, however, seem to be on high side. 

Wc have located the attendance figures of the four 
Complexes somewhere around 65 to 70 per cent* The table 
also shows that the worst Area is not really worse than 
the best. 

Of 12 Sankul and Wp-sahkul Pradhans, seven feel 
that the scheme is now dragging on due to the government s 
intention to wind it up. Ten out of twelve admit that 
when introduced it was useful. Nine felt that it 
improved regularity and punctuality of teachers, seven 
that it improved the academic climate, and six that it 
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boosted up the fltudonta' attendee, Only tisr^j reported 
that the inspection was effective. All except four out 


of 

40 teachers accented that 

fctic licheme in , 

■; f rS ,-c tivo, 

The 

ir reatJons are reported in 

Table 3.4. 



Table 3. 

4 



Positive effects of tile Gchen : f o.-h'-ri 

(in pere.-ntage) 

C^mpl x 


Effects Secondary School:: ", 

VL.O.L?.. Comnle^ 

1 . 

Regularity punctuality 
of teachers 

73.42 

80.00 

2, 

Academic climate 

84.21) 

5 7.50 

3. 

Student 1 a attendance 

3b. 71 

30.00 

4. 

Teacher's involvement 

3S. 71 

17.50 

5, 

Solution of School 
Problems 

28.75 

20.00 

6. 

Discipline in students 

7,14 

7.50 

7. 

Utilization of re source a 

14.29 

’ 12,50 

8. 

Effective inspection 

14,29 

12,50 


' ' r“Ct'f &7) s 113.1 

yTQT^ui) 155 

7mIF77ui ) 


Again the punctuality and regularity of 
teachers reveal the strongest impact. If tin: tench;re 
come to school on time and stay longer* they are bound 
to teach more seriously and the academic climate in 
sure to improve. Student's attendance does not respond 
to the same degree however. Teacher’s involvement docs 
not improve correspondingly either. One of the Area 
Education Officers also revealed that the scheme has 
made the teachers come to school on time, but hao not 
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changed their old attitudes and orientations. They do* 
however* teach more seriously. Almost all students 
(except a few in the worst Complex of the best Area) 
reported that the teachers are teaching more seriously 
than before and they assist the students when the latter 
experience difficulties. The students do report that 
substitute teachers are rare* but the courses are now 
being completed. Most of them also indicated that the 
headmasters do listen to them and try to solve their 
problems except in the Control group where the helping 
behaviour of the headmaster is significantly lower (j = 
44. n, d£ = 1, 45, £ / .01). Similarly* the Control group 
students reported significantly fewer instances of 
substitute teachers (Z = 5.w3,d£ 1,45, P / .10). 

Students ratings on a 3-point scale are displayed in 


figure 3.2. 

Obviously the changes in the manifest behaviours 
of teachers ana headmasters involves some costs in 


terms of adjusting their life style, routine, and 
assuming greater work load. Hine out of 13 Sankul and 
Up-sankul Pradhans concede that their work load has 
increased due to increased inspections and also due to 
paper work. Hine of them accept that their daily routine 

vs 4 . * air resort spending more time at 

has been affected, and six report 

tPaching or administrative work, 
home preparing for teacning 

Similar responses were given by the teachers. 

wv 2 ™ 25 df S 1,J / - 01 > rep0rt tbat 
per cent = 30.^0» Si L 
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work load has increased as they are required to be more 

punctual? to complete the courses, and to do a number of 

paper work. The load is felt more by the primary school 

teachers (93.75 per cent) than the secondary (68,75 per 

cent) or tho middle school teachers (62,50 per cent). The 

2 

differences were statistically significant (X = 7.29, 
df = 2? J? l .01). The increased responsibility and work¬ 
load are reported by all teachers of the worst Area (100 
per cent) but only by 47.5 per cent of the best Area, 

62.50 per cent report that the increased work-load and 
responsibility have altered their daily routine and life 
style r. 6.25, d£ = 1, J? / ,01,). Again the changes are 
more pronounced in the primary school teachers (75 per 
cent) than in the secondary (56.25 per cent) or middle 
school teachers (50 per cent). The difference is consis¬ 
tent with the finding regarding the increased work-load 
and is statistically significant again (X = 15.20, df = 2? 

j ,01). The worst Area teachers report more changes 
than the best Area teachers and the best complexes more 
than their worst counterparts (75 versus 47.50 and 87.50 

versus 35 per cents respectively). 

Why are they taking such pains? Is it only 
because of increased inspections? Inspections probably 
are quite instrumental. Moreover? the whole restructuring, 
the improved academic climate, etc. may have created a 
conducive environment. Are they recognised for what 
they are doing for the school, ana the students, 1 out of 
12 Sanlcul and Up-santail Pradhans feel that they are, hut 



only by the community. 8ixty per cent of tbs teachers feel 
that their contributions are recognised (X ' = 32.38, elf = 
£ /. 01). Recognition is greater in the bent Complex than 
in the worst ones of each Area (75 versus 40 and 100 
versus 50 per cents). The worst Area, however, indicated’ 
higher score (75 per. cent than the best Area ( 46,50 per 
cent). Recognition by whom? The responses, arc finite 
meaningful • 


By 

Author!tie 

Students 

Community 


41,66 
58*33 
70.83 


X 2 T“7.52 f Hr^‘2 P l':W~ 

It is the recipients - the community and the 
students who recognise what the teachers arc doing - and 


not t^e authorities 1 Although the majority of those 
who are in authority may , not .appreciate what the teachers 
are contributing, the School Complex has certainly 
provided an opportunity to the teachers to place their 
problems before the government officials, 100 per cent 
teachers of the be,st Complex as compared to 5 7.50 per 
cent of the worst Complex utilise this opportunity 

~ »4£-1,P/.01), The schoolwise breakup is 

75.00, 62.50, and 87.50 per cents for secondary, middle, 
and primary school. Do the government officials try to 
solve them? 58,33 per cent of secondary school, 66.67 
per cent of middle school, and 28.57 per cent of the 


primary school teach 


ers answer in affirmative (x 2 - 42 . 05 , 
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df — 2> P ^ .01). Interestingly, highest percentage of 
primary school teachers place the problems and the 
lowest percentage perceive that the officials tend to 
solve them. 

The teacher's perception of how students view 
■ their contributions are cross-validated by the reports 
of the students that the teachers are regular and 
punctual. They engage classes and complete the courses. 
Let us see how the community evaluates the schools of 
its area. Wo asked the question* Has the primary, middle, 
and secondary schools of your area improved in the last 
three-four years? The percentages of those who said 
'yes' are reported, in Table 3.5. 

Table 3.5, 

Pore mv.q -;f community people stating that 
school has improved. 


Area Go '1 


l Middle. 

liiiniany 

(a) Dost 

10 

30 

70 

Bo nt '> 

(b) Worst 

20 

60 

30 

(a) Best 

10 

40 

10 

Worst 

(b) Worst 

10 

40 

10 

Average 

Control Group .. 

12.50 

10.00 

42.50 

10.00 

30 

50 

The overall improvement scores are higher in 

Complex group for the 

se c ondary 

and middle 

schools 


and lower for the primary schools as compared to the 
Control group. In fact, the worst Area is quite often 
more unfavourably evaluated than the Control group. The 
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Control group reports more improvement in its primary 
schools while the Complex group In its middle schools, 

It is noteworthy that the community made it very clear 
that the improvements are noticed in teaching, teacher's 
morals, and number of inspections j tout not in the mater¬ 
ial resources of the schools. The respondents were also 
asked to evaluate how good on the whole in the standard 
of the schools on a 3-point scale ranging iron had (l) 
through £god (2) to Very moo d (3), Only one respondent 
in the Complex group rated a school as u Vory good 1 ’* 

The rest 49 ranged between bad and good. Their average 
responses are plotted in Figure 3,3. 

In the light .of the results in Table 3.3, Figure 
3,3 indicates that the Complex group schools are more 
than the Control group positively viewed by the community 
(]£ = 12.38, _d£ 1,45, 2 (_ .01)* The middle schools seem 
to be in a better shape than the secondary schools 
which are a shade better than the primary schools 
(the differences between the first and the latter two 
were significant at 2 L -Ol)- It is surprising that 
the Control group primary schools are reported to 
have improved, yet their standard is 3till inferior 
to the Complex group schojols. Probably the improvement 
score- of primary schools in the Control group is an 
artifact. 

4, The, A ncillary Measures 

The integration of schools, decentralization 
of administration, or tightening up of the teacher's 
behaviours - although essential - were the means to 
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provid; hotter education 1 • > student*;. Xhc nth -r ancillary 
measures envisaged in the scheme of ochncl Complex was 
to provide a calendar .Ufferontiated into weekiy teaching 
schedules, syllabi, free distribution r f books to poor 
students, supply of blackboards, buckets, mu^r., furniture 
etc., centralised examinations, and, nt-r.dorchU* irl 
districtwise evaluations of onowor books, All the so 
measures were effected but only in the initial phase of 
the schemeo 

r 

Hirst of all, the idea of weekly calendar with 
uniform teaching pace for all schools was against the 
basic ethos of the School Complex as formulated by the 
Kothari' Commission (1966) which emphasised the uniqueness 
of the Complexes and recommended flexibility in their 

* 

curriculum contingent on the needs of the com sanity. 
Secondly, such a standardised nrogrnmmo requires speedy 
and adequate supply of syllabi, sr.l*j;u r, books and 
other facilities. The 'education Department has neither 
the resources nor a quick delivery system. Hence the 
calon~ar ayllabi are no where to be found. Some 
books (particularly in Hindi and Aritbmatics v/ero 
distributed but the delay in their process reduced their 
1 impacts,, fhe centralised examinations were hold at; the 
district level for all grades upto the 7th j but soon 
became a sore in the eyes of the teachers, Iho Primary 
Teaghers 1 ,Association raised- ^Lots of hue and cry 
against the centralised examinations. Some of the 
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criticisme were valid too. The questions were set by 
the district education officials who were not s 0 
knowledgeable either about the course coverage or the 
standard of teaching, Teachers who wore called for the 
centralised evaluations were not provided with snacks and 
tea - which are customary in this culture. Sven more 
potent - although unarticulated - reason was the curbs 
on tho teacher 1 b discretion that the centralised 
examinations and evaluations imposed. They were no longer 
in a position to distribute patronage to their favourite 
students and guardians who in return withdrew favours 
they were extending to the teachers. 

The programme thuc disrupted an ongoing delicate 
though clandestine practice - seemingly beneficial to 
both parties but at tho cost of the quality of education. 

The most serious debilitating factors were the 
inadequate building and other physical resources and 
the shortage of subject teachers. All constituents - 
officials, headmasters, teachers and local people - 
report that these factors are formidable barriers for 
1i;he success of the scheme. Efforts to procure these 
scarce resources either from the government or the 
community did not go very far. A few pieces of land were 
donated by the public and a few buildings were repaired 
by their donated labour. Yet the results were peanuts 
in face of the mountain sized problem (see chapter 1 
for details). 



5 . Student 1 s Sducatioyi 


JiO- 


Dcspite those flaws in the running nc tin,* achomo 


bributinn 

tn 

b!ie 

in, ill ty 

of 

bile stud,. 

ill 

„ «tT 

1 <i U 

e have already 

avtendann 

o 1 

:v tn 

improved. 

3vji 

stabiuidc 

r* 

» ? 

rs)\T 

own estimates 

•gost the 

av\ 

ip'ie 
■* * 1 i 

a at tend a 

,uco 


ox about 60 per cent \^itil about 10 per cent variations 
' in, both directions from school to uchrw- 1 , The .iturk-nt 1 o 
punctuality figure is also about 60 p *r cut. both tlnse 
figures arc higher than those in the Control, group which 
reports 50 per cent attendance 'uul 4b per cent punctuality. 

Nino out of 12 banks3. and Up-sunku3. Pr.ndhann 
report that the .students are taking greater interest in 
their education; eight contend that they are given homo 
work more seriously and t.r't they aompiiw the home work? 
nine state that the students arc dnig-,- letter in bin,*ir 
examinations, But only five accent that Liu- use of 
unfair means in examinations has decreased. One, in 
fact, believes that it has increased, might report 
that discipline among stud nits has improved. In compar¬ 
ison, the three headmasters of the Control’group do not 
find any change in any of these indicators in the last 


couple of years. In many ways the situation - particular¬ 
ly discipline - has deteriorated. 

The responses of the students arb consistent 
with the above picture. They do grumble that the 
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schoolB clo not provide well-equipped laboratory, library, 
maps? etc., but they report that they are regular, they 
complete the home work, and the use of unfair means has 
decreased. Their responses were recorded on a 3-point 
scale. The average scores of four Complexes and the 
Control group are recorded in Figure 3.4. 

Figure 3.4 reveal3 that on almost all four 
indicators, the Complex group students have higher 
scores than the Control group students, except the use 
of only fair moans where the worst secondary school of 
the boat Area has poorer score than the Control group. 
The poorest score of the worst secondary school of the 
best area has resulted into a mildly significant 
Complex X Area interaction effect (2 = 6.32, if 1- 3B - 
P L .05). Tho finding tallies with the student's 
repented respect for tin teachers. The same secondary 
school shows the lowest score - lower than the Control 

group which IS lower than 'the rest throe complexes.. 

differences are statistically 
hot all inter-comp Lex diffcren 

Significant or meaningful. The worst Area rep0r ° 
unanimously that the home worn is completed 2 
d£ 1 , 36 , £ / .10) and the worst complex revealed 

highest score on the regularity of scents. (The 
complex effect was mildly significant with 2 = 5.2 , 

_ -u -1 o +Vip interaction was highly 
df 1,36, P / • 05 5 while the m 

significant with 2 = 19.*. Si '> 3B > 2 l - 0 °- B ”" 
were significant and meaningful differences between 

the Complex and the Control groups in respect to e 
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homo work completed (£ = 12,93, d| 1,45, p j_ . 01 ), aS 
well ao the regular tty of the students (£ = 132.89, 
flf 1,45, £ jj 01). Only on the variable of how well- 
equipped the laboratory is, the student's ratings 
correspond to our ratings of the complexes (although 
the interaction effect was weakly significant with 
£ = 3.23, df 1*36, £ ^ .10). The Control group is 
again a shade better than the worst complex of the 
worst Area. The difference was,however, not significant 

(£> .05) * 

It in interesting to find out why the students 
absent themselves, if they do. The percentage under 
various causes are entered in Table 3.6, 

T&blS, 34 

Reasons for student's absences. 

(in percentage) 

Area Complex Marriage Illness Visiting House hold 

i n family __relative work-. 


•(a) Hast 

5.00 

80.00 

45.00 

20.00 

Best 

' ■ b) ' ~ 'St 

,00 

68.18 

50,00 

50.00 

(a) Best 

,00 

94.44 

38.88 

27.77 

Worst 

.’St 

10,00 

90.00 

45 .00 

15.00 

1 

Avert, ye 

3.75 

82,50 

45 e 00 

28.75 

Control group 

35.00 

80,00 

50.00 

55.00 

• it is depressive that near 60 P 

,sr cant of the 

students report ill health 

as a reason 

for their 

absence. 

The poverty which requires 

house-hold work from 

a minor 
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ac count a for 28,75 per cent in. the CfmL'X .^nip ami 
55,OQ in the Controls Tf rh* difference is not due to 
any artifact? it may am; mot tint the scheme of School 
Complex has reduced absences on this count. Tbs,; social 
compulsions aro also stronger in the Control an compared 
to the Complex group. The teacher 1 s by and 

large collaborate with thane of the stud,at;' - although 
the scores arc not that high. 1 t i>* natural t.h it the 
former's evaluation will be leb:s rosy than the latter's 
so If-evaluation. We have already n ; .„h Vn ,( t the teachers 
reported that the student' r. attendance has improved. They 
also felt that the student's punctuality has improved? 
they feel more involved in their ntndi,-n» their perform- 
ance in the examinations has improved, they use less of 
unfair mo,ana, and discipline has also ahnvm ra upward 
tron". The improvement in the degree of punctuality was 
rated on a 4-point scale while the rest of the variables 
mentioned above wore rated on the binary hit min liven 
of (score 1) and y es (score 2) of improvement. The 
scores arc plotted in figure 3.5. 


figure 3*5 shows that punctuality iu a shade 
better in the best Area than in the worst one and it 
is lowest in the worst complex pf the worst Area 
(although none of the effects was statistically nigni- 

1 c " 

- ficant). All the scores, however? arc reported to be 
higher than the objective mid point. The student's 
involvement shows an interesting trend. A perfect score 
' ia reported in the best .complex’'of the Worst Area afld 
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the lowest in the worst complex of the b ;at Area. 
Analysis of variance revealed a significant complex 
(1 B 3.99, M 1.38* £ l .10), Area (£ *. 7.50, & 1,36, 

£ / ,01), and interaction effects (F, a 11.17, 1 , 36 , 

p f .01). Student’s performance in reported to be 
higher in the worst Area (g st 3,72, jt£ 1, 36, _g j ,10)_ 
a finding, if not an artifact, is difficult to 
explain. When the score 0 were re -Arranged t>r 
secondary, middle, and primary schools nor rum the Areas 
and complexes, we find that 08,713 tier trait of secondary, 
75 per cent of middle, and 68 per cent of primary 
school teachers confirm that the stud .ufcn wore doing 
better during the experiment of the School Complex. 

Only 10.71 per cent reported that the better perform¬ 
ance is duo to their use of unfair merino while 25 per 
cent gave the credit to rduir better teaching methods. 
In fact, 62.50 per cent felt that the use of unfair 


means has decreased, £7 per cent report that there has 
been no change, and 10 per cent contend that it wan 


never used by their studonta(X 2 = 42.97, df - 2, £ 
i .01). The teachers who do not find any improvement 
blame either the authority (26.66 per cent) or tho fear 
among the teachers to take a strong action (13.33 per 
cent). The difference was mildly significant (X_ 2 = 4.46, 
df _ 1, p £ ,05). Figure 3,5 also suggests that the 
improvement in discipline, although statistically 
'n ignifleant, is lowest in the worst complex of the 
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bo si; Area - the complex where the students reported to 
respect the teachers least. The other three complexes 
where the teaeh.rrn arc highly respected disclosed 
greater improvements in student's discipline. 

About 16 per cent of the teachers reported that 
only a few students complete home work, 39.29 per cent 
that about half of them mind their home work and 28.5 7 
per cent tint majority takeo it Seriously. 7,14 per cent 
teachers printed out that only the intelligent and 
serious ones a are f'-r their home work. The differences 
were highly a;nificiftfc (l = 24.72, d£ s 3, j / .01). 
When tiie uno-ren w;re re-arranged, the primary school 
teacheru (hi.25 p..-r cent) get more completed home work 
than the middle relied (62.50 oer cent) or secondary 
school teachers (62.50 per cunt). In fact, Bo per cent 
of axl tie no hi. re nrutonAu . that they are giving home work 
more «y» tern".tic illy now than before the experiment. But 
only 52.60 concede that they also examine the home work 
more throughly* 

?b; scheme also envisaged programmes of 
learning through work experiences, study trips, pract¬ 
ical training, etc. However, there is no evidence that 
any of those programmes materialized, fho official 
statistic* register that in the boat rated Area, 286 
teachers and 5,327 students utilised 6,039 and 1 , 
books respectively - an average of 18,63 for teacl- 
and 2.75 for the students. Similarly, in the worst 



rated Area 247 teacher.; pro 7, L?-Z util inert 4 , 15 q 

and 5,871 books reopen tivoly - an avm-« r*f Hi, 80 for 
teachers and 1*53 for utudcntu* rr?/**vcr, neither t!io 
teachers nor students of th i i>ur OcmuHoco.; under study 
showed'any knowledge nf oxltwav.: u;»-* rf b-frr^i 
circulating or other type op librvrHu. ?hn ntudnuttf wore 
not taken to the nucleuo Hr ,\;tUn* 'sp.puiintort 

with science laboratories. A f,;\v rtcc-mtu r^T*; ninert 
that laboratory work is not don*, that, the r ’urseo are 
often completed in a few days, that h k • i,/.-.chern are 
running after private tuticn, and that U»: stud nit;!' 
subscriptions for a movie show or fune ti" , ns nr* at times 
misappropriated. How pervasive or - mm- mv.c tiros, no 
body knows. 

6. Sxtra-curr icular Ac tivities 

The scheme places ample emohnsi.; on emotional 
integration of the achooLa of a Ormplcx nul too develop¬ 
ment of their identities through inter-OompLok and 


inter-Are a competitions in sports, debates, hand 
written magazines, scouts ami guidance* science faro, 
cultural activities, marching songs, and oven flags. 
However, there is no evidence that any amount nf 
success was achieved on any of the a- counts. The MQ 
reports that only once in the beginning ouch activities 
were organised at the district level* but nothing 
further could be done due to paucity of funds and 
indifferent attitude of teachers. 
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Scar city of resources is indeed a problem - if 
not the, major one. The Secondary schools do ordinarily 
have play grounds, but the middle schools have rarely, 
and the primary schools have no where any space for sports 
-,;or In mentioning. Of 20 nucleus and component schools 
understudy, only five-four secondary and one middle 
schools - have physical facilities for sports. Only 
42.50 per cent teachers report that there are arrangement 
for sports in their schools. The following games are, 
if at all, played according to the teachers; 


Homes. 

Per cent 

(a) loot ball 

93.33 

(b) Volly ball 

BO.00 

(c) Badminton 

33.33 

(d) Kabbadi 

33.00 

(e) Hockey 

6.66 

(f) Cricket 

6,66 


X 2 - 110.14, df = 5, P / .01 


poot ball, of course, is the most popular, 

ana the Volley ball 1. next. The reason for the ' 
popularity is the fact that these games are not costly. 
t large number of students can play for quite a long 

period with one^ ball. The net can often be dispensed 

, mvires less of space and can also be 

with. Badminton require 

_ lnq+ ic corks, but the weather condition 
played with plastic cor* 

hlo Kabbadi could have been 
are not always favourable. Kabbadi 

+ nnst anything). However, it is a 
ideal. (It does not cost anytir<g; 
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traditional gome and does not suit with the «; li fcistio 
orientation on which th^ u'dern school tv/ntun in based. 
Hockey and Cricket require spare and are expensive too. 
Hence they are the fan.fenny of the otudento which is yet 
to be realised. 

The extent cl student* o participation in the 

games wan rated on a 3~neirit scale rur-gina from Onqu 

a while (1) Often (2) to Alwnyo (3). Thu reaulto 

appear in Figure,3,G. Thu bent Crmr duxes ;;h<‘wed higher 

average scores (2,30 and 1.72 ronpeotiv- ly) than the 

worst with tlio averages of 1*40 raid 1.00 (£ » 9,32, 

df , 1,36, _£ *01), bimilnrly the best Aran hud higher 

score than the worst Area (j£ = 3.52, dj,' 1,30, £ / ,10), 

The interaction effect was al3 rt hipfjy significant 

(F = 12o94s d£ 1,36, £ ^ .01). The Complex grnxp 

ave -age of 1.61 was low r than the Control group 

score of 2.65 (jg =12.50, &k 1,45, £ £ ,01) which in 

fact indicated that Control group students Stnvi much 

higher participation rate than the Complex group 

students. In other words, the scheme did not make 

* 

any dent in this respect. 

There is a long tradition in the Indian schools 
to worship the Goddess of Learning - Saranwati, There 
is also a tradition - although neither so strong nor 
so pervasive - to organise dramas and musicals on 
certain auspicious occasions. There is no evidence* 
according to Sankul and Up-sankul Fradhnno, that these 
cultural activities have increased duo to the scheme * 
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of School Complex. Our questionnaire asked both - the 
teachers ap well as uhe t.ladent3 - to report if such 
activities arc held in their schools. The responses are 
entered in Table 3.7, 




Table 

3.7 




The 

cultural programme 

in schools 


Students Saraswati 

of Puja 

Drama 

Debate 

Musicals 

Annual 

Day 

Complex group 

56.25 

1 0.00, 

40.00 

42,50 

6.25 

Control group 

100.00 

70.00 

35.00 

45.00 

60.00 

Teachers of 
Complex group 

77.50 

37.50 

37,50 

45.00 

7.50 


It is obvious that the Control group has a 
clear odgo over the Complex group. In the Complex 
groupi the pervasiveness of even Saraawati Puja is in 
the range of 56 to 77 p *r cent with the midpoint at 
about 6Q por cent. The Control group is a lot better 
on this count. In the matters of holding debates and 
musicals, the two groups are comparable. But again, 
the Control group reports much better performance in 
arranging dramas and annual day functions. 63.50 per 
cent of the teachers report that the cultural 
activities have not increased during the School Complex 
experiment and 70 per, cent concede that there is no 
effort to seek the cooperation of the community in 
the cultural activities. "Even the extent of .parti¬ 
cipation by students in the cultural activities 
register an higher score (average 3) for the Control 



group than lor the Complex group (nv^ragu 2,20) 

Q? - 5c77, £[£ 1 ? 45, JP / ,f«0 - altii^u.'h both groups arc 
on the higher Hide of the 3-pr*jLnt scale. Only one 
Gomplex - the worst of the worot Aren - vrut located at 
the midpoint of 1,5, On the whole, the he.ft iron had 
higher average scoru (2,31) than the i:orut ( ■ warn;e 
2,03) and the bent complex (av.rag.; 2.43) than the 
worst complex (average 1 . 81 ) - although nntu of the 
main offeetc wan significant. ?1v interaction, however, 
was significant (£ = 7 , 86 , df 1 , 36 , £ £. 01 ). The scores 


are entered in figure 3.6, 

7. Patterns in the Responses 

The responses of the students (if = 40) as well 
as of teachers (N = 40) wore intorcorrelated in order 
to identify the underlying patterns, iwt un look at 
some of the statistically highly signi floruit (at £ £.01) 
inter-relationships, first in the student sample and 
then in the teacher sample. 

As one, would expect, those students who report 
that the headman top listens to their problems also feel 
that ho tends to solve theta■ (r = £5), if there are 
arrangements of'game, they will also participate in 
them (i; = =73), or if the teachers correct their home 
work, they will al3o discuss the corrections with the 
students (^ = ,61), These co-efficients reflect consist- 

J 

ency in their responses which lends credibility to the 
data, A more meaningful finding was that the teacher 1 s 
punctuality/in engaging a class was positively 
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contributing to the extent to which hem; work fam 

completed <j; = ,48), teacher' n inclination to correct 

the home work Ct = .47), leaner use of unfair means in 

examinations (r^ — *42), find to give fee4back to the 

students even about their per romance in tlw half-yearly 

examinations (g = *37), Teacher's punctuality was also 

related tn student's participation in cultural activities 

(* ~ * 28 ^ ^ GVen more interesting to stuient' o respect 

for the teacher (g =.34), That is, punctual teachers are 

more respected than those who arc net* 

* 


Similarly if the headmaster 




the problems of students and (b) tonus to solve thorn, 
the students report, that tho laboratory is bettor 
equipped^ = ,40 & , 42 ), students g C t feedback 
regarding their half-yearly examinations (g n = . 45 , 

.45), the teachers correct the home „«*(& = .31 & .’ 36 ), 
syllabi are completes on time (r fl .37 * .31), ntudonto 
participate more in the cultural activities Ce 0 b .44 5 
.48), the arr^gement f,r gomes ^ s >30 & , 35 ) mi 

student'a participation in them improves ( Eb = . 23 , 

E / .05 & E = . 32 ). It lB interesting to note that 

if the laboratory is equipped, not only the syllabi are 
completed on time, ( E „ . 4B ), tat ths Dtuaent£ , ^ . 

participate more in games (r - 

^ “ « 43 ) as well as in the 
cultural activities ( r - wn 

( - - '* T5:le Positive correlation 

between the extent of cultural activities 

°" Pleti0n ° f the reflects a TCry toalthy 

orientation of the students. ? 
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Assuming that a headmaster and his teachers 
are the ones who arc pace setters -for a school system, 
the results reflect a very meaningful pattern. If the 
headmaster is receptive and helpful to the students 
and if the teachers are punctual, the; courses are 
completed on time, the laboratory is better equipped, 
the home work is corrected more properly and the 
students receive feedbacks regarding their performance 
in the half-yearly examinations, furthermore, the academic 
performance facilitates students’ participation m 
gOTe0 and cultural activities which axe organized more 
often at tlio instance of the teachers ana the head¬ 
master. The finding is not startling, yet it reassure 
us about the positive orientation of the student 


body. 

Ihe teacher's responses provide a supportive 
picture. The working of the scheme of School Complex 
is positively associated with distribution and 
availability of school calendar (x s = • 4B s - 4B:i ’ 
completion of the courses <* - •«>■ ***** 

of students in study 49). Skater interes 

n q ' s+uciv (r = .32) and in fact 
of parents in their ward.s study U 

~+ An school itself (£ = • 40 '* 

the guardians mtere 

-increased inspect- 

It IS not reported to be related to increa. 
ion (PS .05). B» usefulness of the scheme is 

? „ gea responsibility of the 

associated with increased rosp . 

. th eir spending of more time in 

teachers ( E = 



school (x - *41), bettor attendance n" students (j s , 42 ), 
'in fact their greats in I*.*, a it ii 1 ntni ‘ (i: X ,37), and 
better performance In examinations (£ s*4Q). flu u no ful¬ 
ness of the School Complex alar lion in the fact that 
it is associated with guardians 1 interest in their 
wards' study which they do discuss .vitk the t :ackcro 
(g = *40), and that the teachers anpvvnoh the relevant 
authorities whenever they feel any difficulty (y c ,48), 
The scheme thus oeonn to have opened ‘linkav:n of a 
school with the community on the ■"?!*; hand an i the 
Government officials on bln- other* 

The teachers also report sinditcsully positive 
correlation of increased inspection with ,:v..nl,r 
responsibility (r = ,54) and change in their daily life 
-tyle (r = ,46) the latter two ar-„ also inter-orvjnccted 
(£ - *57), 

If a teacher spends more tine In sepc •* 1, the 
academic climate is found to be improved - ,48) 
which in turn is found to bu related to nindent* u better 
performance in the examinations = ,63) and their 
completion of home work (g = .40), Completion of 
courses on time also contributes tr better homo work 
(r = ,43) which is also strongly associated with 
student's greater interest in the study (r a .57), Those 
who are reported to complete the hone work are also 
more disciplined (g = ,48) have guardians who take 
interest in their study (g = ,53), if the guardians 
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take i itereot, the school is also more frequently inspect¬ 
ed (,£ - »5^)* 

In summary, the net work of inter-relationships 
in the cognitive domains of the teachers suggests that 
while the scheme of School Complex is associated with 
their greater responsibility, increased inspections, and 
changed life style, it is also by and large associated 
with completion of courses, completion of home work, 
better performance of students nn examinations, greater 
interest of guardians in the study'of their wards and 
easier access of the teachers to the government officials. 
8. Training 

The fothari Commission (1966) rightly recommend¬ 
ed a thorough preparation for ^introducing the scheme. 

It suggested that the government officials, headmasters, 
and the teachers should bo provided with detailed 
information about the functioning of the School Complex, 
its purpose, ami implications, ‘‘The Commission further 
advocated that the scheme should be discussed by all 

concerned so that any misgivings about the scheme may 

¥ 

be eliminated and the scheme may be acceptable to those 
on whom rests the responsibility of its implementa 
The recommendation, however, was not given 
proper attention. A few meetings were held by 
then Education Minister and some orientation 
lectures were given by the government officials. Th 
scheme was more or less imposed by a politic 
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decisron through the gcve„nment machinery. Wo could 
neither brace any literature (except cue pamphlet) 
depicting the face to of the oclwnro nwr could find any 
information whether orientation courier were arranged 
in adequate fashion for tlu ouistlln-*ntui of the Behoof 
Complex. 

The Reports of the MOr. (1978) indicate that 
seven short term training programme;’ arranged in 

each Areas at the ncucleus schools f, r district levels 
for the teachers in order to up-tf—date Ui"ir knowledge 
of the subjects. The two subjects generally covered were 
the Arithmetic and Science. In the beast Area, two of 
the seven programmes were of two mouth:) each and remain¬ 
ing five of about a month's duration. ?h‘* worst Area 
reports four programmes of three months or longer* The 
rests were of one to three mot thru It in* However, not 
clear how such long braining prr pofunmeo - knrv;iJ\; the 
school system -wore made feasible, lb is also not 
indicated how many teachers v/«re involved* In the 
absence of these details, the figures seem to be 

doubtful. There is absolutely no mention of any 

1 

' orientation course given to the Oankul and Up-oankul 
, Pradhans. Part of the misgivings, power-con flic to, and 
failure in some areas of the scheme may be duo to 
non-emphasis on training. Over 90 per cent of the 

i 

teachers felt that the teachers and headmasters 

need training for the better functioning of the scheme. 
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go wa i the opinion of the hea toaster a and the AJQs 
and MEfia. 

There arc throe types of training programmes 

nee a to bo arrayed I°r th - aucoeBS of the S ° he, " e ' 

Firstlyi a package ol information parting activities 
auoh a0 seminar o, meetings, lectures, etc. with the 
help of well preparefl literature should proviie Santal 
and Up-oankul Pradhano, iffijs and MEQ Sl teachers 

the knot.' ledge of the scheme. Their participation in 
the discourse is likely to get them more involved, they 
may even generate innovative ways of teaching, and . 
suggest modifications in the scheme. Such modifications 
coming from the participants are essential ingredien s 

for tho success of the scheme. 

Secondly, there should he frequent short term 

seminar courses for up-to-dating the subject - knowledge 

t h r0 ¥0 suggest the seminar type arrangement 
of the teachers, ugg rented 

,, v.nn.niftr class room ^et-up x 
because the regular exu 

by teachers who feel a loss of status when they 
required to assume even temporarily 
students. 

v,_,the scheme anci 
Lots of misgivings about 

misunderstanding between AU3fl and Dp . sa nkul 

s „„« “ J „ 

a TTqp versus teachers,etc. are 

pradhans Mil* §£ ® — h3 ng-over of the 

due to lack of prop ^ old 

, Nations, newness of the roue 
previous role relation 



t 

traditional attitudes anil orientations Properly 
designed abort and specific training programmes in 
group dynamics, role reversals, in tor-personal sensitiv¬ 
ity, and motivation may facilitate the success of the 
scheme e 


I 


I 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Power Structure 

Although not quite openly articulated, a power 
structure seemed to emerge in the Complex Area with the 
points of stress and strains having direct bearings on 
the functioning of the School Complex. The scheme 
inevitably adopted an administrative perspective in which 
the power issues were assumed to be taken care of by the 
authority structure with formally demarcated rights and 
duties. The authority structure has been described earlier 
(Chapter 1, Figure 2.1). 

Formal authority - although quite crucial - is 
not the only basis of power which is defined as capsiaity 
to influence others, A person's resourcefulness such as 
his caste, class, personal connections with influential 
others, personal characteristics and dispositions, his 
coalitions and groupings, etc. often disturb the neatly 
formalised authority structure and generate power 
pressures which are less recognised yet are quite potent 
in affecting the functioning of a system (Sinha, 1979), 

1 * The. Area Leve_l 

The central loci of power pressures were the 
Area Education Office and the School Complex. The Area 
Education Officer (AffO) is the key figure in the Area 
Education Office. He is the overall in-charge of the 
School Complexes of his Area. He is assisted by an 
Assistant Area Education Officer who was form¬ 

ally designated as Deputy Inspector of Schools and had 



an office independent of 1^3 v/ho wan 
ed as Sub-Divisional Education 0: fim 


previously dooignat 
r« virile the} two 


posts are merged into one line cf command, the functions 
are not fully integrated. The MIO -till looks after the 
middle schools and the primary schools, the AEP io in¬ 
charge of all schools 01 the complex* The* two, d r not 
always sec each other eye to eye . The ecmmunic i ticn 
channel io often clouted, U&il think:: that && in not 
in a position to take interest in all nch* ole, tint Ago 
keeps MSfi always so busy wi th p-por* wt rk that the 
latter cannot visit bhu component »ohu>li*, or the latter 
doe3 not have any independent or meaningCul rcle* AEQ , 
on the other hand, feels that the pest of AAEO is 
superflous, that M&0 1 a evaluations of the* component 
schools do not match with his ovm experiences, that 
KA&Q. often fails to appraise him of the problems and 
issues, that AAIQ. quite often over passes hiu authority 
and approach tho District Superintendent of Education 
(DSE) who, by the way, was his boss in the previous 
arrangement. Both MEO, and agree that one of the 
posts should be eliminated or (according tc one of the 

MQsl the office of the ME£ should be physically 
separated, A£0 is alao sore oyer ^ authorjLty Qf the 

who at times is junior and yet is superior in the 
rank (see figure 2.1). DSg has limited responsibilities 
of disbursing the salaries of middle and primary 
school teachers and to operate.their provident fund 
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accouuts. Quite often, mi accuses, the AAEQ and SDE 
together overlook the authority of the AEO . At times when 


AfiO wants to deduct the salary of defaulting teachers, 
they approach DSE and get themselves condoned. AEO s 
strongly feel that the post of DS3 should be abolished 
and that its functions should be vested in the office of 
Surprisingly, there is not much complaints against 
District Education Officer. 

Part of the problem is the demarcation of roles 
and part is the power distance. Because the three posts 
of AAEQ , ABO and BSE, involve shorter power distances, 


and in the case of the latter two incongruence between 


seniority and authority, they tend to reject each other s 
authority and/ or justifiability. The resultant misgiv¬ 
ings often cause delays, counter-acting each other s 


actions, disjointed efforts to supervise ana manage the 
school system and vertical cleavages down to the teach¬ 
ers. The teachers and headmasters may also tend to play 
one against the other in order to'further their non¬ 
academic interests. The proximity of the Area Education 
Office has all the more aggravated the situation. W 
is no longer a distantly located unfamiliar officer 
Whom the teachers cannot approach easily. He and his 


office are now easily accessible' bringing on the risk 
of over exposure .and resultant scrutiny of the function¬ 
ing of the m ^ o“ ° f the 4223 feels that 

his position has been devalued by the location of his 
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ofTice in the Area itself. A noth tv k^*pr; his office in 
the district town outride une A run and iuntifioo his 
fewer visits to the Aron because ho has not been provided 
with a government transport. They complain that teachers 
often write to higher authorities against them 'ml they 
feel. powerless to do anything about it. They n >o d to have 
more power so that they can impose discirliu* cn the 
teachers and can make them execute the pro T'unme more 
vigorously. 

2. ihe. Comple x Level 

Even more complex and intone ? power politico 
can be witnessed around the School Complex. The head¬ 
master (Sankul-Prndhan.) o 1 tile* nucleus school is made 
the head of the Complex anti is vested with the power 
to inspect the component schools and r.-p^rt against the 
irregular or absent teas era. IIis dom'd: of influence 
which was confined to his own school now encompasses 
the whole complex. He fools, accordin' In .no r inert, 
that he is the boss (Sankul Pati) around. Ho even goto 
a token honorarium which is denied to II p-oanlcul 
Pradhan who does tho same kind of inspection of primary 
schools, it causes heart burns in Up-sankul Pradlians. 

How does a Sankul-Pradhan (Sj>) cope with the 
new role is dependent on his and the teachers 1 
comparative power positions which in turn .ire deter¬ 
mined by their individual characteristics, power 
need and the contextual socio-cultural factors. In a 
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^Iture where maintenance of good interpersonal relation¬ 
ship gets the premium over the task (Sinha, 1979), S£ 
may not have an urge to be harsh on the irregular or 
unpunctual teachers. The evidence reported in the preced¬ 
ing chapter supports that he prefers to counsel informal¬ 
ly rather than to take steps, in fact, there is some 
evidence that he tends to cover up the teachers of the 
component schools during the inspections by A£0 or 
AAB.0. -Just being soft in appraisal and reporting against 
a teacher does not necessarily mean that the power gone 
is over. In fact, it might imply the contrary. The 
headmaster~SP or USP -bv providing protection to their 
teachers might put them under expectations to return the 
favour by being loyal and subsurvient. Thus a nurturance- 
dependency framework is developed and maintained (Sinha, 

1 978) at times at the cost of tolerating each other's 
role deviant behaviours. 

At this point, let us differentiate the power 
relationships of a headmaster with the teachers of his 
school versus the teachers of the component schools. 
Because of physical proximity, a history of prolonged 
interactions, and the resultant sense of belongingness 
to the school, the headmaster and the teachers of a 
school may tend to accept and relish dependency - nurtur- 
ance frame of relationships. Por the teachers of the 
component schools, the same headmaster may adopt a more 
assertive and exploitative stance. If he has a strong 
power need (which most of the Indians suffer from), he 
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is likely to harass thorn more often. 

How for can he go is n function of a host of 
factors which are rooted in the surrounding environment. 
If a headmaster is a local man and commands respect and 
authority in the area due to bis ccate, wealth, or 
numerical and political support from th» locality, while 
his teachers arc cither alien or powerless, he can have 
his ways* He can behave even like a landlord making the 
teachers foel subsurvient to him. If the contrary is 
true, he is miserable spectator of an anarchical situa¬ 
tion whore he is nothing but a puppet in tin hands of 
a powerful subordinate. There were pieces of evidence 
for both tho situation^».'There vnr > in» bancos,• whore a 
Sankul Pradhan dared not report against Ho-uankul 
Pradhans because they are capable of making his life 
hel_. If both have powc „■ bases in the community, the 
power battle spreads to the community, and the school 
premises witness only part of the total struggle. 

Another critical factor in the power struggle 
between a headmaster and the teachers is the proximity 
of the Area Education Office* As stated earlier, the 
teachers cultivate linkages with the officers and use 
them, not only to play one against the other, but also 
to counteract the influence of S£ and HSgo. Wo always 
found a few teachers hanging around an Area office 
and trying to get friendly with the office people. We 
were told that they give lame excuses to their head- 
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mas ten for absenting their solves from the school and 
hanging around the Area Office. They collect information 
and often manufacture news which they use to enhance 
their status among other teachers and thereby function 
a s their non-formal opinion leader as well as communica¬ 
tion channel to the Area Office. Such a situation, of 
course, undermines the authority of their headmasters. 

The teachers have also evolved an effective 
instrument for their power enhancement, namely, the 
Teachers' Associations. We did not closely look into the 
functioning of the Associations.) We were told, however, 
that the District Primary Teachers' Association felt that 
the Generalised examination curtails their freedom and 
benefits. Hence the Association successfully resisted 
the scheme of centralised examinations and got the pract¬ 
ice discontinued. We were also told that the Teachers 
Associations! took the position that the scheme of School 
Complex increases l-.eacher'a workload and was indeed 
effective in getting a statement from the Minister of 
Sducation in September 1 911 that the scheme is to be 
abolished. 

3. £he Teacher - Student, Interface. 

An aspect of power relationship which is quite 
often overlooked is the teacher-student interface. Ordi 
narily we presume that a teacher has near absolute power 
over the students who, according to the traditional 
Indian values, maintain a docile recipient stance blended 
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wit) respect equivalent to the one shown to thoir 
father. The preceding chapter aid in.1io.ato that the 
students as a body have positive orientation towards 
teachers. They respect the teachers who do dooorvo 
respect by taking the touching seriously, p y bjln;? 
punctual, etc. However, there were al« instances where 
a portion oi tile students and their parents often create 
problems and put the teachers under pressure. It is 
not a unique problem in the district of inland* or in 
Bihar only. The Social V£o£!f jju Monrch n „ ntr g (s . mc ^ 
Bulletin of Tilonia, Rajasthan 0 SHT,) describes the 
situation which is typical of anywhere in the country: 
"another handicap for which the teacher suffered is 
that he is faced with a group of first „nutation learn¬ 
ers. There is no motivation for learning either from 

the family or from thlJ „ onnlunity- Apart rrom thoae 

obstacles, a teacher is faced with multiple problems 

created by caste and petty village politics. A teacher 

cannot reprimand a child coming from a dominant and 

wealthy caste" (pp. 8-9). This is a case where the 

status and hierarchy in the community encroaches upon 

the domain of teacher's power and restricts it unduly. 

In fact, the author would go a step further. He 

observed that m certain instances the powerful persons 

Of the community pressurise the teachers to award 

higher marks to their wards, or to heir « 

or xo help them use un- 

fairmeans in the examinations. The Wh 
,, . * ine teacher, m some of 

instances, feels hoi-ni 

1 helpless ana yields to such 
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presauros. As a consoq.UGn.ee, a climate is created where 
thoae students whoso guardians are not so influential 
tend to play tough and bully the teacher by various 
Kinds of throats. 

Thu power conflicts in the Control group do share 
some common grounds, for example, the teacher-student 
and teacher-headmaster interfaces are more or less simi¬ 
lar, The School Complex has not qualitatively - changed 
the school 1 s relation with the community. Hence the 
inflow of influences from the community contains almost 
the same ongrarlicntrs. Yet, the attempts to integrate 
the schools into a Complex, tho Complexes into an Area, 
and the dual administration into one line of authority 
have brought tho ongoing power issues into a brighter 
focus and have created new areas of conflicts. For 
exam, le, the headmasters of the Control group do not 
experience any power conflicts, primarily because they 
do not have to (and indeed) they do not interact with 
each other. Their interactions with teachers of 
component schools are also minimal because they are not 
entrusted with the inspection duties. Similarly, the 
BEEO s do not report any power tussle with otH.r govern 
ment functionaries. They, do'report loss of govermen 
h.lp md support and lots of interferences by higher 
ups but not any power pressure of the type described 

above. 

In summary* an scheme which alms to bring the 
constituents of a system Into an interactive 
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inter-dependent relationship in like! 
issues* Such power issues need to he . 
thoroughly so that they do not notate 
ives of the scheme- 


ii to create power 
reaninod quite 
the main object- 
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miA ^ER Y 

:Ii - Ig 1 C.OtnDle^ with C ommunity 
1 • fi.fillft.Ql - A MSi o£ Q,onvnunitv 

before the Government intervened, a school used 
to belong to the surrounding community; and because the 
community belonged, by and large to a few dominant and 
affluent landlords, the school too was part of the 
elibiotic structure of the society. A landlord used to 
donate land, yet a building constructed, name the 
school in the memory of his father or grand father, and 
cater to the day-to-day needs of the school. The local 
teachers used to be his men. Those who belonged to 
distant places, used to stay at'his or at other influen¬ 
tial person's place. They were, in addition to being the 
teachers, were also the academic guardians of the 
landlords' ward, adviser to the landlords, and part 
of the elite group of the village. Only the boys of the 

caste Hindus knew what a school means. The school 

system was an instrument to maintain the social 
* 

hierarchy; and its quality reflected the affluence 
and enlightenment of its patrons. 

The Government intervened to turn the school 
system into a place where mass education can be 
imparted to all concerned, where the teachers do not 
have to be virtually household members of a few 
affluent ones, and where a beginning for far reaching 
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social changes can be marie, In the proo^ua, however, the 
Government alienated the schools from the community and 
assumed responsibilities far beyond its menno, We have 
seen the consequences in terms of shoringe of buildings, 
the dilapidated conditions of the jxintin ; ones, short¬ 
age of space, teachers, teaching materials, and almost 
everything which constitutes the hare essentials at 
any learning place. 

While the community in r:liev‘d from its 
responsibility to maintain its schools, it never stopped 
encroaching upon the domains of the nohs •'1The 
Government was wrong in presuming that it can immune 
the school system from the surrounding influences, Wg 
have seen in the preceding chapter how community based 
forces intrude upon the functioning of a school. There 
are also stray instance./ in which thi: community has 
extended help in terms of land, labour, or other hinds 
of donations. In a few cases, fchuy are also found 
providing vigilance to the local schools, hut by and 
large the interaction has been limited and haphazard. 

And yet, the boundaries of the school have been 
susceptible to all hinds of unregulated forces originat¬ 
ing in the community. 

"it is very difficult in the case of the school 
to decide where school stops and the environment 
starts" (Bennett, 1974, p, 15), Hot only because a school 
- primary, middle or secondary - is located in a 
community and quite often in the close physical 
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proximi by , but"b also because its main inputs — teachers 
and otuden ts — and its outputs - "beachers and students 
again - arc very much part of the community, the 
boundaries are invariably blurred. In fact, one may 
argue that the open boundaries are desirable. After 
all, the school Is meant for the community. Its prog¬ 
rammes and products should be useful to the community 
and its existence should be meaningfully integrated 
with the life of the community. The school has a 
responsibility to show that it contributes to the 
community, that its teaching helps the students to play 
constructive rol^s in the community, and that the 
school does not violate those socio-cultural values of 
the community which are functional and central to its 
life. Dennett (1974), for example, has rightly contend¬ 
ed that a school should include subjects such as 
community affairs, leisure persuits, consumer studies, 
marriage and parenthood, home and child management, 
domestic economics, transition to work, local politics, 

along with literature, art, music, and fashion. In 
sum the so subjects could be a considerably intellobt- 
ually and creatively stimulating than some of the 
dull, wan, academic pap that leaves our secondary 
school children often restless and bored." (p.43). 

The author would like to go a step further 
and argue that a fuller integration of a school 
with the community would require that the teachers 
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Should got involved in t .e constructive programmes of 
the community and participate in them effectively. 

They should not play partisan rolco. nevertheless they 
may have crucial roles of providing a common ground for 
mooting the divergent forces and to channel them towards 
constructive goals. Such an active intervention will 
help them seek out the help of th„ community in solving 
the problems of the schools - whether they relate to 
the building, space, teachers, or utmi,nts' attendance. 

Thera is on excellent case of integrating three 
primary schools of on area at tin- initiative of the 
community. The Social Work nml Research Centre CSWRC), 

TiIonia Of Ajmer district approached the Government of 
Rajasthan in 1974 and got three primary schools (at 
Tilonia, Buharu, and Phaloda) allotted to it for three 
years for running them or. an experimental basin. A 
scheme was prepared in collaboration of the hqbht an d 
the Centre lor Educational Technology. Hew Delhi. An 
intensive survey was conducted to find out what are the 

educational needs of the area and what are its const- 
Taints and resources. 

The SW @3 believed that the most effective 

“ 0f —Touting was by relating the benefits 

of education direct!v + 1-1 +vi 4 . 

y tho tangible gains of the 

community. This often took the shape of financial 
advantages to the villages. The sjffia saw to it that 

E °“ ty P “ ti0ipateS the state of planning • 
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the scheme to its actual implementation so that the 
school becomes part of the chief life style of the 
community and does not remain an isolated building. The 
scheme was discussed with the teachers who were very 
favourably inclined. It involved six teachers all local 
young non and women. tec of them were priests, two 
farmers, one widow, and one was educated unemployed 
youth. All of then wore young, had done their higher 
secondary, and wore untrained. The courses of study 
wore those which were, relevant to the village life, e.g 
child psychology, language, teaching numbers, and 
environmental studies. The method for this curriculum 
shifted from the pure method of learning from ttk. 
books to meaningful learning from agriculture, animal 
husbandry, rural industries and crafts. The schools 
were run in two shifts = 8 a.m. to 12 noon for the 
regular and 9 to 10 p.m. for the drop-outs and mater 

ate adults. As a result of the changes, the three 

hocame the centres of attraction 
schools very soon became 

whore the young as well as the adults tend 
floo*. 11- people of the community decided the nee 
V i the recruitment of teachers, changes 

of the school, the reu^ 

in curricula, etc. In sum, they made their schema 
centre of their life and a place for planning their 

activities* 

- whore the community 

This is an experiment where 

echool system and showed what on 
took over the school x 
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integration of school and th,. equity con Mhluvs . ^ 
initiative night an well start iron a School Crnpu*. 
particularly through the Cample*. the Area, and the 
Biatriot Conmittecs. The pre-condition is that the 
teacher end the connunity are inceptive to each other, 
understand each oth.r'o problems and got constructive- 
ly involved in onch other* a riff lira, 

The schunu of the School Complex did roalioe 
the importance of the connunity and out up committees 
at the variouc levels, to souk out assistance from the 
community. Tot no viable nochrmlon was evolved to 
roach out the oomnunity and to get it involved in the 
matters of the school. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm the conmittecs were formed and nee tings 
wore hold. But soon the whole, thing deg.-uerated into 
inaction. The connunity people stopped coning to 
the meetings Partly boo.auoo th,.y were indifferent to 
start with and partly because the meeting,, could 
neither create nor sustain their interests. The 
government officers and the headmasters wore not keen 
m holding the meetings either. They took these 
committees as constraints on thoir rights and 
jurisdictions. In other words, none of the parties 

was ready for the kind of rooiprooal facilitative 
relationship we are envisaging here. 

2- Ilia Ssieni <jf e^niasis m Z nteraotlnr , a 

Hence our investigation was directed to 
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expiorc the extent to which the teochers and community 
r:rG avvnre of each othm's problems and the roles that 
they cm potentially play in helping each other, the 
onount of contact they have, and the way they feel, 
about ouch other. 

OX 12 Sankul and Up-sankul Pradhons, only 

flVJ report that community does provide, once awhile, 

acne help to the schools in the matters of buiiaing 

repair xml land for a building, in foot that is all 

they expect fron the community (in addition to their 

. c+n/i.mt 1 g attendance)* When asked 
help in improving student s attenu 

, •f-’nio -t-vi i community, 10 of then 
what the school can do for the oommuni y, 

. . nturaov, 4 education in health ana 

mention maos literacy, 

. ^ qtudont's attendance 
hyien-r ana 3 improvement in stuae 

J „ u-c, sixtv per cent of the 

and help to the poor students,, Six y P 

n-nr i 46*66 per cent ox 
teachers of the Complex group and 

the Control group report that the community does tahe 

interest in the natters of the school. too S rea or 

urswwev. is coni me u 
+v ... Onnulox group, however, 
involvement in the Complex fa 

i -i t 4irelated matters* The 

by and largo to the building 

details ore given in Table 

whil e the complex group reports greater 

, T , 3 merest in the matters of building 
community s m . f 

and the man"gement of 

construction, repai interested in toe 

„ control group is n™ inter 
school, the Control g _ ohliare n. It 

type of education being given ° ^ of the 

seem s that the scheme did • 



community in the cuv a r„ fho meat w*,-ri hja concern to 

the school# 

mi** 

Nature of c err vanity* *• in \ r at in 
(in percent y;c ') 


(a) Building matters 

fiiliEluX. Ormp 

• b.fst 

71.25 

(b) Management of school 

PA'uUB 

15,00 

(c) Academic matters 

/O, 4 'A 

42.80 

(d) Financial matters 

\ i.yt 

.05 

About 65 per cent of tho 

lomeh.-rr • » th 

" f'.<r*nhlftx group 

do want to seek comm unit 

/‘a help; lb.bg 

per cent of 


them in repairing ar.c'i eonhtnr*Us;: urh^ni buildings, 

30.16 per cent In improvin ' ch»* *U;rmi r, !iw? and looser 
use of unfair moans in fiennimM '!»:•* i'-uM nor cent in 
improving the stucVnf'o - ft rirb.utn*, m d 'niy 11 #54 
per cent in improving tb* nVunhnrd of the 

school. It is interesting *«■ n^t- ihii .vhon the 
teachers were asked about what t?n-y cut, 4- for the 
community, 82,50 per cent mention wraouting the people 
about the value of education* 77.5U nor cent to 
educate them in tho matters < v f health md hygiene* 

10 per cent in improving student* n at tendance* 1.50 
per cent in helping the pnor ntudentH* «uul 7.50 
per cent in facilitating social change* Only 25 per 
cent of teachers report making any effort to bring 
the school going children to school by contacting 
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thoxr parenbo* and abouc 32 per cent of them claim any 

SUCCQBD , 

It ia interesting to note that the headmaster 
and the teachers while -lament the indifferent attitude 
of the community, their expectations do not go beyond 
one way help from the community in the matters of 
constructing and repairing buildings and improving the 
discipline of students. They do not want to go out of 
their limited elastic role of educating the people 
from the vintage point of their teachership. There is 
no mention that they can learn from the community 
about new and socially more relevant curricula or that 
they can participate in community 1 s affairs and can 
help the community solve some of its pressing problems 
or at least share their concerns. It seems that the 
teachers want to maintain their aloofness, play their 
limited role of teaching, and are unconcerned with 

the surrounding milieu. 

The insufficient interaction between the 
community and the school is evident from the finding 
that only 45 per cent of the respondents from the 
community in the Complex group and 30 per cent from 
the Control group are aware that meetings of teachers 
and guardians are held in the school. Of those who 
are aware, 60 per uent in the Complex group and 70 
per cent in the Control group report that the 
guardians are not necessarily invited. This shows 
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tion regarding where do they Uw teneharo are 
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entered in Table 5.3. 


Percentage of respondents indicating how they 
meet the teachers 


M o d o o i meet ina 

Complex Group Con - 

faral .Grp 

(a) Respondents go to 

School 



Primary School 


25.00 

80.00 

Middle School 


25.00 

50.00 

Secondary School 


7.50 

20,00 

(b) They run into each other 



Primary School 


27.50 

90,00 

Middle School 


52.50 

50.00 

Secondary School 


£2.50 

20.00 

(c) Toachero cone to 

respondent's place 


Primary School 


2.50 

20.00 

Middle School 


15.00 

20.00 

Secondary School 


7.50 

20.00 


T? 


.'able 5.3 shows that the scores are higher 
i'or the Control group than for the Complex group 
suggesting that all three modes are reported more 
Often in the former than in the latter case - a 
ftafltoa which seems to contradict the previous one. 

A more crucial finding in both groups is that it is 
the community people who go to the sohool or they 
meet the teachers accidently - particularly the latter 
mode is much more pronounced than the former in the 

mbit is. the people from the community 
Complex group. That is, une i 



more often run into the Vnnh'-rc *i)*> ucho^l than 
they go to the sjchorl and moat fn.-m •/. ith pursue. Very 
few report that teachers virit theiv hr.no in the 
Complex group. On tha 'vhrjSc bi.7; i trat*h *ro have 

lesser contacts than the middle "r urinary school 
teachers. When they neet» they .if n t nl*.vrt yv 4i::cuuo 
the problems of tins neb;,' 1. In iV '-ct P,;j: -r^up, rnly 
27,50 per cent of then; v.he ■v:-' 1, th" urinary school 
teachers discuss the .venr? I 'r'trn.-* 4s" per 
diacuos with the middle neb.' 1 • ■%■•<. -rr» and 37,50 

p 

per cent with the ueC’*ndnry ;*■ r ; t* r>.r»v..«rd (X s 8,90, 
flf s 2, P / *01), 7b u O'-rreup''Udie,* :w- re**nta *».»u for 
the Control group are oU,Hh £*i,nw nurt UO* That la, 
not a single respondent nf th«* 'h'sd.r 1 •«* up ns for to 
discussing school natt/sv *.rj th V «; i-ieh.-rn of the 


secondary acholic. 

Probably, tlwy ic- ,n«’t nr inv- Ivah in the 
school problems. Are they ft'w*-nr*4 the utudy 

of their wards? Hu nr all rf ihen reurvnd in unequi¬ 
vocal affirmative. Due a it neon that v/‘n»m<.*v**r 
they meet the teachers, they d 1 ,tu;u; the study 
problems of their ward? Ihoir r>s:yhu;i^ dye ri °^ thals 
positive, The details are given in Table 5,4. 


Table 5,4 ohowa that on the wcry.Ci 45.8o 
per cent of the Complex group and 43#33 per cent o. 
tlie Control group of respondent^ diocuus the study 
problems of their wards. While thane percentages 
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Ta ble 5,4 


Percont-^o of community people who discuss 
Jtmly pj-oblomo of their wards with the teachers 


fij3GlBlo2tL S.roUT? 


(a) Primary 

37,50 

70.00 

Cb) Middle 

a rv 

60,00 

40.00 

U:) Secondary 

40.00 

20,00 


i (JI = 2) = 5.97, £ L .05 
arc; \ ii.g! k ;r than of those who discuss the school 
problems, they are still on the low side. In other 
•words, more respondents discuss the problems of 
their wards than those who discuss school problems, 
although majority do not discuss either. In the 
Complex: group the percentages are higher for the 
middle and secondary schools and lower for the 
primary schools as compared to the Control group. 

In the Complex group, the problems, of both types 
are discussed more frequently with the middle 
school teachers while the highest percentage in 
„tho Control group is reported for the primary 
schools. 

loos the community taiow what the problems 
of its schools are? Of course it does. Their percep¬ 
tion of the problems is recorded in Table 5,5. 



Problems of achoolu in tint cy-a of crr> 
(in p^TOontn.'-o) 

.art Aiy 


,2 




(a) Building, 





£ 

a. 

r» 

r 

approach road, 
accommodation 

86 

OS 

17 

52» P't ^ f 

% 

30 

00 


(b) Regularity' 
and punctuality 









of teachers 

36 

7 

33 

IB. 32** 

so 

30 

10 

26,66** 

(c) Shortage of 
teachere and 
equipments 

78 

5S 

25 

2M2** 

BO 

40 

20 

40, OCK** 

(d) Poor 
discipline 

00 

2 

O 


4U 

40 



(e) Poor 

Vm 

C 


20 

8.00* 




teaching 

28 

33 

17 


BO 

40 

20 

20,00** 

(f) Inadequate 

fac;lities for 









sports etc. 

70 

as 

56 

11,19*^ 

SO 

40 

20 

28,00** 


*£ / ,02 ' ^GhoSa? irir ' and £ » Boccndary 

Tabic. 5.5 Dhows that building approach road, 
ommodation for toaoliero and oturtonto, ohorta;o of 
achora and equipments, and inadequate facilities for 
porta are perceived to be the acute problem particular 
the primary schools, The secondary schools are 
relatively better off. The community's perception cf 

* 0OntrO1 STOUP E ° h00la ** ™ch lean differentiated 
lan that of the Complex group. Discipline and poor 

caching are more serious problems in the Control than 
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in the Complex group. One possible reason may be the 
seriousness with which teachers of the Complex group 
teach their students. We have seen in the preceding 
chapter that the issue of student's discipline is tied 
up with the seriousness of teaching* receptivity and 
helping attitude of the headmaster, etc. which are 
emphasised in the scheme of School Complex, Of course, 
this is a post-hoc interpretation. Nevertheless, it is 
consistent with the general picture we are getting of 
the Complex and Control group schools. 

Almost all respondents from the community in 
both groups feel obligated to the schools and are 
generally inclined to extend their help. Yet 29 per 
cent of the Complex group and 66,67 per cent of the 
Control group also feel that it is by and large the 
government's responsibility to solve the schools' 
problems. Again the Complex group seems more 'receptive 
than the Control group, although 37.77 per cent of 
the former and 33.33 per cent respondents in latter 
group feel that they are poor and that is why they 
are not in a position to extend assistance in the 
major problem areas* 

We have earlier discussed that the teacher- 
community interaction is insufficient. Part of the 
reason was stated to.be the ( teacher s jrientation 
itself. Community does not seem to lack under 
ing of the schools' problems. It is the poverty and 



nil- 


the feeling that noli-* -1 in y.vmrxj;t*n rone ;ru -which 
are responsible for the cenmn.i ty' r indifference, 
Another reason is stated to h th- *»iu trwxv at which 
the schools arc located* Primv;; and *il Wlc ae.hrwfla 
are within tho radium of r^urbly n hii; -tro cr no. 
But the secondary schools arc 2 cuter! at t; - di.'tancea 
of about 2 1cm. in the O-.x’ipX •?. :r-i;n nn * al -ut 1*60 In, 
in the Control group, This 41.* tunc n'T-rtr th- 
extent to which there is t^t^vr-c-'•mnni ty cr ntict 


(X = *38, £ .01), Thu contact wan al;r» o/ rr .-luted 

with teacher's help to th * e Trinity s. *46, J» 

/ .01) and th.: extent tu *.hi-h :• "■.«!<* - f tn<; 
community are well reivitv- 1 -lurin' r- 1 viral activi¬ 
ties of th;; school (r t, ,51* J,’ / ,M), fhr respond¬ 
ents’ response a on 2-point w-ii* .n-.xv ratted in 
Figure 5.1 in ord, r fc" -.'Xunin. th*. inf ,*r-c^nir,x 
differences. 

Figure 5,1 ’nrmiivrtn u tr-o <i ( Uthough 


statistically insignificant 1 that the !*. <u Cvriplox 

* 

of the beat Aren reports *v-r.; r f ouiinotn between 
teacher and the community, h.-2:» fr-'n the teacher to 
the community, and respect for the of.nmunity during 

cultural activities of the echo In, The lowest scores 

* 

arc reported in the worst Complex of the v'orat Area 

i 

on all three counts, Tho Complexes in-between have 
the scores in tho middle, (Only toucher's approach 
behaviour has manifested a mildly significant 
Complex x Area interaction .ffent with £ » 4 * 74 ''” 
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df 1,36, X £ ,05), 

The Interface between the Area office and the 
community also reflects some quite; interesting 
relationships. The community's approach behaviour to 
the government officials was positively associated 
with the latter’o tendency to talk to the local people 
when they come for inspection (x s , 27 , % L .05) and 
the local people's knowledge that an Axva committee 
has been set-up (* s ,53, j? / .01). Of course, the 
awareness of the existence of Area committee is also 
a function of the distance of the Complex school 
from the village ( £ = .32, £ / ,0S), The Inter- 
complex differences are plotted in Figure 5,2. 

Figure 5.2 reveals, in consistent with the 

above finding, that the best Complex of the best Area 

has almost the highest and the worst Complex of the 

worst Area has the lowest scores on all the.,a counts, 

is» bhu Complex reports more of community*o 

approach behaviour to government officials and vice 

versa and more awareness of the Area committee. On 

two counts, community approach behaviour and its 

knowledge of the Area committee, the worst complex 

of the best Area has scores identical to the best 

Complex. Analyses of variance revealed that all 

effects were statistically significant. The I 

ratios and their level of significance are report¬ 
ed in fable 5.6. 
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respondent:*, of t :, v (’ n-0, :r 
the Control yrv»u;r- '•■ 

the local politiei o.n. :;« ,, 
Sonlcul and Pn^. 
f e r'iHCu n, V 1 . jo <*. * t <• fe r < G * r ■' *, 
report political inn, ri'« ■ 


!J, , ‘ ti ■ Vi -r cant of 


■i ?,i s in', ‘T f-r-etce by 
•V - V t 'is'' '*■/ 12 
■ »■;*. ■' .,«■ > n, inter- 


i * 


5, ' a; Cii a 3) do 

: * in iiM of 


the Control -'roup vdc c<r»,Jains t ftbeut the 
political interior nuvs in transfer, a stiu;> and 
day-to-day functi oiiiv’ », r tja ; .7 ran .it function- 
arias,, On the contrary, t!.: AAl-Vrs and do not 

report any interference hy ’i;o lor *1 politicians. 
One of then does concerts: that tee A tut-* level 


politicians do intorUiv once a wm-i, but the 
problem is not soriouo at nil. In nun, the political 
interference is more of n u^riouy problem in the 



Control group than in the Complex group. It is likely 
that because the Complex represents an integrated 
"whole" which due to its experimental nature is 
receiving focus of all concerned and hence is less 
susceptible to political interferences. 
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1M. Balance. S heet . 

The School Complex is an imaginative scheme 
(Kofhari Commission, 1 966) to associate primary 
schools with a centrally located middle school, and 
middle schools with a nuclear secondary school so 
that the schools of a geographical area may function 
as a whol e (i.e« a Complex) - drawing on each other's 
resources and planning their development with minimum 
of external support* Because the Complex can take 


care of its own, governmental supervision and control 
are minimized, and a deoentralised and qualitatively 


better administrative structure can be provided to 
the Complex. 

The Government of Bihar at the initiative 
of the then Education nurds tor introduced the scheme 
in the districts of IIalnnda, Palnnau, ana Sitanarhi 
towards the end of 1 375. It was, however, only m 
the district of IIalarda that a vigorous effort w 
made to actualiee the idea. The district was 
divided into 11 I ra as about 10 secondary schools 
each. Each secondary school served as a necleus 
for a Cocmlex CSankul) covering 3 to 4 middle schools 


(Up-sanhuls). 4 to 5 primary schools were togged to 
each of the middle schools. The headmaster of the 
secondary school was designated as Santal Boadhan <&f) 
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and was vested with tin power to in.nxsot tin component 
middle and prinary schools, Similarly, fchu headmaster 
of a middle school was named at* the t?p-sanknl Pradhan 
CUSP) and was on true tod with the re s/n >uni hill fc.y of 
inspecting the tagged prinary schools. The h? and 
US.P 3 and selected toaohurn/lioadnast ?rs of urinary 
schools constituted a Complex Commit In- whimh was 
empowered to make all routine' us well as, herein oment¬ 
al decisions of the Complex. A Guh.j ;ot Panel of 5 
teachers had the job of giving durnnstrati^n leuturni 
and designing model leon-uin. 

The previously i xir, tin : Inal aim inis tration 
was integrated into one line mf antis rland v; cs 
decentralised so that a senior class t,wn o ffiiu.r can 
b .• posted at the A rea level. The 'ufi j .r* i; si, pen to cl 
as Area Education Officer (AEQ ) ha-1 the 'w.;or to 
inspect all schools and to dirprua. of a^‘1, of the* 
matters .regarding the touchers of the Crmnlex. lie 
was assisted by an Assistant Aron Eduonli *u Ol fleer 
( AAEQ ) who was also to supervise the middle and 
prinary schools and to process tiu ir b*.:ach .rn' 
salary billsj etc. 

The administrative and academic structures 


were designed to increase the number of inspections 
and to ensure that teachers are regular and punctual* 
that courses are completed on time* that the scare 
resources of the schools (e»g« equipments* teach- 
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irig aids, teachers etc.) can be maximally utilised, 
etc* There were provisions for annual calendar 
graduated up to weekly allocation of teaching work, 
syllabi, free distribution of books to poor students, 
good library and laboratory at the nucleus school, and 
substitute teachers. The programme was to hold 
centralised examinations and evaluation of answer 
books at the district level, to arrange inter-Conplex 
and inter-Area competition in sports, debates, and 
cultural activities* In sun, the scheme strived to 
help the Complexes develop not only as an attractive 
place of learning but an "identity" around which all 

i j 

round development of the students and teachers can be 
realised 0 

The enthusiasm for implementing the scheme 
lasted for about a year and a quarter. With the 
change in the Government, the new Education Minister 
announced in the district of Nalanda itself that the 
scheme is to be withdrawn - causing slackness in all 
concerned 0 Thereafter, the School Complex is just 

Y 

limping and waiting for the political cloud to clear 
in either way. 

Our study of four Complexes and a comparable 
Control group shows that the administrative, and 
academic restructuring was indeed effected with a 
strong political will, but without due preparation. 
Orientation sessions, discussions, etc. were cither 
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non-oxi a tout or inaduipai-,, Ih,; toil'd Im^vltniro 
of tho functioniri; of the C-npliX -nr .locking and no 
effort wau made to naSu thi. ace. f table, 

Tho scheme in a till ujadifru with aucvn-nu 
in a nunbur of crucial nr-ru*., hunt r **f innrv.nfci nia 
increased and tin, tenohviu; an the wh -K il.lt that 
the inductions gaikd lii-a l-.fi r ways of touch¬ 
ing* There were a iV.v iiu*tx;e> s of -ijuu.v -.j; inep.jct- 
ions, llov/uvor, innrenttud i:vg U run r . ujn d into 
greater punctuality ar,-i r., pinri V,* '• ‘ bn-eh ra, th, ir 
greater involvement in t< •••aha a, * 1"*prMv, ,j academic 
climate. As a cannelure.-, stud sit 'iubeuv a:; 

well as their interest in ■ to infr»v.; s* They were 

given hone work arid they <• ,ww t, d i? r. a .riously* 
They performed better in ..mu’! in J.j c.. ana u.vrt less 
of unfair moans. htirl at a 1 iinaii liv. as null au th;ir 
ruopect for th. ; teach rs. alec \* The* heart- 

masters of th*. Complex bah 1 -In w r«* p to bo 

noro receptive to tho sine .air* ju* u'.'Vnd and wore 
helpful too. If a lu.-adnast .r .van, <• <;• pfcave and help¬ 
ful, tho teachers were punctual, th , a iurs„:S were 


completed on time, tho laboratory *nt batti.r equipped, 
homework was corrected more thoroughly, and t1;u 
students received feedbacks about tbuir turf ormancos 
in examinations* Of course, the suk me increased 
tho workload of the teachers, made them prepare 
the lessons, and affected their life style* This 
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probably was one of the reasons that the Soverment 
was prossurisod to withdraw the schene. On the whole 
the Complex groups students were perceived to improve 
wore than the Control group schools. 

In some other crucial areas, the scheme did 
not make any dent. For example, the calendar, syllabi, 
and books could not be nade available except in the 
initial stage. The centralised examinations and 
evaluations, inter-Conplex and inter-Area competition 
in sports, debates, and cultural activities could be 
arranged only once. The programme of learning through 
work experiences, study trips, practical training, 


nucleus-library and laboratory, exchange of teachers 
and teaching aids, etc, were really non-starter. In 
fret, most of the schools could not provide minimum 
facilities for sports and other extra-curricular 
activities. The Control group schools were better 
to the Complex group in many of these facilities. 

Part of the reasons for Unite a success of 
the schene was non-availability of resources and 
part, the attitudes, orientations, ana socio-eultur- 
ai values of the constituents. It is true that poor 
condition of school building, shortage of class 
foons, furniture, teachers and teaching aids, absence 
.of play grounds, etc. do demotivate the teachers 
a s well as the students. These constraints night 
eV en erode the enthusiasm of the most obstinate 
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not providin' the type of an. iManc. ia< nil ■ !, The 
fact that 32 SE, and AAEO btfl-oia. ? i" ,*f. line of 


•uthority in the prc"i din- orr ;n *■ 
aiblo far the mi Idle and aria ary 
uood to supervise the r, a* I’d’ary 


o'*, a - - .-IV rosp-m 
Mh * ‘in vhila Alii 
rah in and mooted 


to the Bintrict Educati »a ? Uh'i!’ r Ln-iithat thu 
integration of previously practice .* tuaL •Mn.u.Utra- 
tion wan not complete* Tim two Uvr of authority 


were nursed into ones yet their functions remained 

differentiate-cl although overlapping. 

The headmasters of coc nulary and middle 

schools in their new role a of E nnkul PrndJnn and 

< 

Up-aankul Pradhan (respectively) enjoyed expanded 
power domain which in turn nr raised reactance in 
the teachers who were now subjected to the academic 
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as well a.3 government bosses. The triangular relation¬ 
ships between government officials, headmasters, ahd 
teachers were found to be alive and full of potential 
conflicts. The scheme did not visualise the power 
aspect of the relationship and hence did not evolve 
any mechanism to handle the conflicts. 

These atti tudinal and motivational problems 
are secondary to the impoverished condition of the 
schools which is likely to remain the most serious 
constraint because the Government is not in a position 
to provide any massive assistance. It is the community, 
surprisingly enough, which is capable to rescue the 
schools. What is needed is an initiative and the 
evidence to the community that the school is relevant 
to the life of the community. If the community accepts 
school as its part, i^ can certainly build and repair 
school bujldings, provide minimum of furniture, super¬ 
vision, etc a The case of the S l WR l 0. at Tilonia, Ajamer 

(Rajasthan) is a good example. 

Our study shows that the scheme dia not 
succeed in bridging the gap between the school 
system and the community. The committees which were 
formed at the district, Area, and Complex levels 
were defunct to start with. The community is aware 
of the problems of the school, but feels that it is 
the responsibility of the Government to solve then. 

The teachers and headmasters do expect help from 
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the community but Clo not want to got involved in tho 
life of tho community* They want to stay it thuir 
elitiotac position and to olay the United role of 
teaching. They hove; neither tho awareness nor the 
inclination that tho school curriculum may incorporate 
subjects which arc directly relevant to tho conwnni by, 
that the community may provide valuable ideas and 
information to the teachers, that the school calendar 
can bo adjusted with the oror> patterns and festivals, 
that the community can play a useful role in the 
management of the schools, and that the school man 
serve as a centre for planning and developmental! 
activities of the community* The scheme did not go 
into these details. We nay further argue that the 
t achcro - because tT y represent a r, ore organised 
sector, namely the school system - can tabo the 
initiative to start the c >mnunioation flow. In fact 
a teacher's success in procuring the- coop.rati m of 
the community nay be employed as a criterion for 
his recognition .and advancement. An inter-school 
competition in this respect may serve as good 
motivation. Our study, however, discloses a very 
limited contact between tho teachers and the 
community. Quite often they meet accidently. Once 
a while guardians go to school - but with the 
limited purpose of discussing the study problems 
of their wards. 
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Preparing teachers, he a etnas tors, and govern- 
aunt officials for new or expanded roles is an 
important engradiunt for the success of the scheme 
of School Complex, which was duly emphasised by the 
Kothari Commission, but was by and large ignored in 
tlie experiment in Nalanda. A. three-facet training 
programme needs to be properly designed for (a) 
providing information about the functioning of the 
School Complex, (b) up-to-dating the subject 
mutton knowledge of teachers, and (c) motivating 
the constituents of the scheme to make it a success 
by adequate communication and appreciation of each 
other's contributions. 

Monitoring the progress and the bottlenecks, 
ra providing guidon-'e and corrective measures on 
regular basis are indispensable for a complicated 
scheme like the School Complex. The District 
Education Office nay collect the data and discharge 
the functions of monitoring, evaluation, ana 


guidance, 

In sun, the scheme of School Complex which 
was experimented in the district cf Halcnda for a 
bri ef duration of one end a quarter years was not 
quite given a fair deal. Despite numerous handicapps, 
it has succeeded in making a dent in the school 
which proves its potential. If given P°*tioal 
^d governmental support, it might show a way 
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